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TO THE 


HONOURABLE AND RIGHT REVEREND 

EDWARD VENABLES VERNON, 

D.D. 

LORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 

My Lord, 

Yo u will, I trust, forgive me for wishing to 
shelter the following trifles under your Lordship’s 
name. When you saw them in manuscript, you 
were pleased to look upon their production as 
the innocent, yet not discreditable, amusement 
of a few leisure moments ; and the respectable 
situation, in which your Lordship has since 
placed me, testifies that you did not consider me 
as less likely, from having been thus engaged, 
to employ my serious hours in more serious 



DEDICATION. 


duties: such a testimony, allow me to say, is 
peculiarly valuable as coming from your Lord- 
ship, whose constant residence in your diocese, 
and unceasing attention to all its concerns, must 
ever render the attainment of your approbation 
one of the first wishes of your clergy. 

I am. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s faithful 

and most obliged servant. 


J. D. CARLYLE. 



PREFACE 


TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


The following compositions are principally col¬ 
lected from the Arabian historians, by whom they 
have been preserved, either to elucidate some event 
which the author is describing, or to exemplify the 
genius of a poet whose life he relates. They are 
taken indifferently from works published, or from 
MSS. as the one or the other happened to fall under 
my perusal; and were translated at various times; 
either to fill up an idle moment or to dissipate the 
tedium of philological labour. Thus they insensibly 
swelled into the size of a volume. 

It was then suggested to me, that by arranging 
the several productions in chronological order, and 
affixing a short preface to each, which should con¬ 
tain a few anecdotes of the author, and an account 
of the occasion of his composition, the whole would 
not only afford a specimen of the writings of the 
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principal Arabian poets, but would form a sort of 
history (slight indeed and imperfect, yet to an 
English reader perhaps not uninstructive) of Arabian 
poetry and literature during the most splendid period 
of the Mohammedan Empire. 

Ik forming my selection of these poems, which 
are taken out of a much larger number of the same 
kind, I was chiefly guided in my choice by an ap¬ 
pearance either of elegance or of novelty in the 
respective productions; but as my wish was not only 
to give an idea of the writings of the principal 
Arabian poets, but also to exemplify the different 
kinds of Arabian composition, I have admitted some 
pieces into the collection, merely upon this account, 
even when I could not but be conscious both of 
absurdity in the thought, and meanness in the exe¬ 
cution. The generality, however, will not, I should 
hope, be considered as entirely destitute of poetical 
merit; and there are few, I trust, which can appear 
uninteresting to those who wish to gain an insight 
into the history of manners, and who love to trace 
the operations of the human mind in distant, coun¬ 
tries and various situations. 


The English reader will perhaps be surprized to 



find, in these productions, so few of those lofty 
epithets and inflated metaphors which are generally 
considered as characteristic of the 6riental mode of 
composition; he will probably be more surprized to 
hear, that during the flourishing periods of Arabian 
literature, this bombast style was almost unknown, 
and that the best writers, both of poetry and prose, 
expressed themselves in a language as chaste and 
simple as that of Prior or of Addison. 

True taste in composition is by no means restricted 
to certain ages or climates, for it is no more than 
good sense directed tt> a particular object, and will 
be found in every country, which is arrived at that 
point in civilization where barbarism has ceased and 
fantastic refinement not yet begun. 

The writer who had obtained celebrity in the 
court of Bagdad during the splendor of the Khaliphat, 
would have smiled equally at the prosaic poetry of 
his European contemporaries, the Bards and Trouba¬ 
dours, and at the poetic prose of his own country¬ 
men, the present Orientals. He would not easily 
have been tempted to describe a hero in strains such 
as the following, taken from one of our most popular 
early poets; 



“ King Richard, I understondc, 

Or he went out of Englonde, 

Let him make an axe for the nones 
To break therewith the Sarasyns bones; 

The heed was wrought right weel, 

Therein was twenty pound of steel ; 

He bare a shaft that was grete and stronge. 

It was fourteen foot longe, 

And it was grete and stoute 
One or two inches about,” &c. &c. 

Romance of Richard Coeur de Lion. 

Nor would he have advised us, with an admired 
modern Persian author, “ To contract the foot of tran¬ 
quillity within the mantle of contentment, and not 
suffer the collar of patience to be torn by the hand 
of passion and chimera.” 

Anwar e Soheilly, by Hassein al Kashifi. 

Arabian literature decayed at Bagdad with the 
decay of the Khaliphat; and though it was trans¬ 
planted thence into Egypt, and fostered at Cairo, 
with every attention, by the Fathemite Khaliphs and 
Mamluc Sultans, it could never be brought to flou¬ 
rish with vigour; on the appearance of the Turks, it 
was irrecoverably blighted. 



Si nce that time, Arabic has ceased to be spoken at 
the courts of princes, and has yielded its place in 
matters of business and literature to the Turkish or 
Persian ; but from the many valuable works which 
were composed in it during the existence of the 
Khaliphat, the Arabian tongue still continues to be 
considered throughout the East as the vehicle of 
science, and so long as Mohammedanism subsists, 
must always be studied as the language of religion. 


As no examples taken-from any Epic or Dramatic 
poems, are found amongst the specimens here se¬ 
lected, it may be supposed that the Arabians were 
unacquainted with the two most noble exertions of 
the poet’s art; and should we confine our ideas of 
these to the common notion, viz. “ a relation in verse 
of some action, either given by the Author himself, 
or by personages introduced upon the stage for that 
purpose,” such a conclusion might not be erroneous; 
but if our definition of these kinds of poetry be not 
so strictly limited, we shall meet with many Arabian 
productions which may justly claim to be ranked 
amongst Epic or Dramatic poems. 

The Arabian writer, who attempted either of the 
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above-mentioned species of composition, did not 
consider it necessary that his work should be con¬ 
structed entirely in verse ; the descriptions, the simi¬ 
litudes, the reflections, and many of the speeches, he 
expressed in numbers, but the narrative part he was 
satisfied with delivering in simple prose. 

Several tales of the Thousand and one Nights are 
written in this mixed manner, and their effect upon 
the passions of the reader, even under the mutilated 
form in which they appear to us, is pretty generally 
acknowledged. 

From various parts of the Old Testament we may 
perceive that this mode of writing was practised 
amongst the Hebrews. In many places it is suffi¬ 
ciently discernible even when represented to us 
through the medium of a literal version; the con¬ 
clusion of Genesis, where we have an account of the 
death of Jacob; and the xxxvi. and the three suc¬ 
ceeding chapters of Isaiah, which contain the history 
of the invasion of Judea by Sennacherib and of the 
sickness of Hezekiah, afford examples of a mixture 
of different styles too apparent to be mistaken by 
any one. 
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Nor were the Orientals who used this mode of 
composition destitute of arguments by which they 
might defend it—They might allege, that such a 
variety in style tended to relieve weariness and 
awaken attention—that they were thus enabled to 
suit their language to the matter which they had to 
communicate—and as in every poem of considerable 
length there must be some trifling circumstances to 
relate, they were by this contrivance less liable to 
incur the ridicule which would arise from any in¬ 
congruity betwixt a mean subject and a splendid 
diction, a ridicule from which neither the subli¬ 
mity of the works of Homer nor the elegance of 
the iEneid could entirely exempt their respective 
Authors. 

The greater degree of facility in compositions of 
this kind, tied down to no rules and subject to no 
restrictions but what the writer’s fancy may impose, 
must no doubt considerably detract from the praise 
that is due to them; but what is lost on the one 
hand, is often gained on the other; as our admira¬ 
tion diminishes, our esteem may increase; and the 
performance, though less talked of, may be more 
read. 
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The difference in climate and in manners between 
Arabia and Europe has occasioned a smaller dissimi¬ 
larity in most of the higher sorts of poetry than we 
could naturally expect ; but in pastoral poetry, the 
peculiar circumstances of the inhabitants of Arabia 
have given them a decided superiority over other 
nations. The European writer of pastorals must 
either permit his shepherds to express themselves in 
the uncouth dialect which is familiar to them, or he 
must make them deliver their sentiments in a lan¬ 
guage unsuitable to their situation; and thus the 
reader is condemned to be disgusted either by the 
coarseness of Spenser and Theocritus; or by the un¬ 
natural refinements of Virgil and Pope. 

But the Arabian poet laboured under no difficulties 
of this kind; he described only the scenes which 
were before his eyes, and the language of his herds¬ 
men and camel-drivers was the genuine language 
used by them, by himself, and by his readers ; he was 
under no necessity of polishing away any rustic in¬ 
elegancies, for he knew that the critics of Bagdad 
universally acknowledged the dialect of the Vallies 
of Yemen to be the standard of Arabian purity. 
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It was in this part of the peninsula where the 
chief of the Arabic pastoral poems were produced; 
and from the cause I have stated it may be conceived 
that they possessed a naivete and a raciness easy to 
be felt in the original language, but impossible to be 
transfused into any other. 


As the following translations were attempted at 
different times and with different impressions, their 
execution is no doubt very unequal; in general they 
will, I trust, be found as literal as the nature of two 
languages, so little resembling each other in their 
structure, will admit; in some few instances I have 
indulged myself in a greater latitude, and have given 
rather an imitation than a version; in such a manner, 
however, I hope, as not in any place to have lost 
sight of the original idea of the writer. 

With regard to myself, I claim no merit—The 
selections were made, for the most part, as chance 
directed me to the Authors, and the turning of them 
into verse demanded little effort; if I shall have suc¬ 
ceeded in conveying to the English reader a general 
idea of Arabian poetry, and in rescuing it from the 
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erroneous notions which many persons entertain 
respecting it, my aim will be fully answered : and I 
have only to hope that the trifling nature of several 
of the specimens may not cause the whole to appear 
unworthy of the Press from which they issue, and of 
that liberality with which my attempts have been 
encouraged by the Gentlemen who superintend it. 


ERRATA. 

Page 7 note 1. 10 for mum read mum 

14 7 for !?av nrop^ read nrap^ 

85 for r read s in n«mr, Hr, afoyur. 

6 of Arabic, lin. ult .for read SI 



SPECIMENS 


OF 

ARABIAN POETRY. 


I. 


AN 

ELEGY, 

BY 

LEBID BEN RABIAT ALAMARY. 


THE author of this poem was a native of Yemen. He was 
cotemporary with Mohammed, and already celebrated as a poet 
when the prophet began to promulgate his doctrines. Lebid for a 
while united with the other Arabian wits, in ridiculing the new 
faith; but at length, about the sixth year of the Hejra, he declared 
himself a convert. 

The cause of his conversion, as related by several writers, appears 
not inconsistent with his poetical character. 

It was customary at that time, amongst the poets in Arabia, to 
affix to the portal of the Temple of Mecca any composition which 
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they thought possessed superior excellence, as a sort of challenge ; 
and whoever accepted the challenge, placed his own production 
near his antagonist’s, by which means the public were enabled to 
examine and decide upon the merits of each. 

Lebid having written a moral poem which was greatly admired, 
hung it up, according to the prevailing custom, on the gate of the 
Caaba; for some time no person attempted to rival a composition 
which had obtained such universal approbation; but at length 
Mohammed produced the chapter of the Koran entitled Becret, and 
exhibited his pretended revelation upon the gate of the Temple, by 
the side of Lebid’s poem. Lebid was one of the foremost to read 
his opponent’s work; he had not however perused many verses before 
he jsxclaimed, “ No one could write these words without the inspira¬ 
tion of God,” and immediately embraced Mohammedanism. 

The passage which operated so powerfully upon Lebid’s mind 
being certainly one of the most beautiful in the Koran, I venture 
to subjoin it: “ There is nothing doubtful in this book : it is a di¬ 
rection to the pious, who believe in the mysteries "of faith, who ob¬ 
serve the appointed times of prayer,who distribute alms out of what 
we have bestowed upon them, who believe in the revelation which 
hath been sent down to thee, and in that which hath been sent 
down unto the prophets before thee, and who have firm assurance in 
the life to come: these are directed by their Lord, and they shall 
prosper. As for the unbelievers, whether thou admonish them or 
do not admonish them, they will not believe; God hath sealed up 
their hearts and their hearing; a dimness covereth their sight, and 
they shall suffer a grievous punishment. There are some who say 
we believe in God and the last day, but in reality are not believers, 
they seek to deceive God and those who do believe; but they deceive 
themselves only, and are not sensible thereof.—They are like unto 
one who kindleth a fire, and when it hath enlightened all around 
him he shuts his eyes; God taketh away their light, and leaveth 
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them in darkness; they shall not see; they are deaf, dumb, and 
blind, therefore will they not repent. 

“ Or like a stormy cloud from heaven fraught with darkness, 
thunder, and lightning; they put their fingers in their ears, because 
of the noise of the thunder, for fear of death; God encompasseth 
the infidels; the lightning wanteth but little to take away their 
sight; so often as it enlighteneth them they walk therein, but when 
the darkness cometh on them they stand still.” 

From the moment of Lebid’s professing himself a convert to 
Islamism, he became one of its most zealous advocates. He now 
renounced all prophane poetry, and resolving to consecrate his 
talents to the service of religion, employed his pen, from this time, 
either upon subjects of piety, or in answering the sarcastic pieces 
which Amriolkais and the other Arabian poets zee re continually 
pouring forth. By this means he rendered himself extremely ser¬ 
viceable to Mohammed, and was always treated by him with the 
utmost distinction. 

Lebid fixed his abode in the city of Cufa, where he died at a 
very advanced age. His last words are still preserved, and it must 
be confessed they breathe more the spirit of a wit than that of a 
devotee; they were as follows: 

“ I am going to enjoy the novelty of death, but it is a novelty by 
no means agreeable.” 

This elegy, as is evident from its nature, must have been written 
previous'to Lebid’s change of religion. Its subject is one that must 
be ever interesting to a feeling mind—the return of a person, after 
a long absence, to the place where he had spent his early years—it 
is in fact an Arabian Deserted Village. 
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1 am sensible that many of its beauties can be very inadequately 
represented in a translation, and that many passages which were 
considered as beauties by the author and his countrymen, will no 
longer appear such to an European critic; but still I shall hope 
this production of Lebid must give pleasure to any person of true 
taste, by its picturesque descriptions, appropriate images, and sim. 
pie delineation of pastoral manners. 

The learned reader will perceive that the MS. I have made use 
of (which belongs to the public library at Cambridge) differs in 
some few places from the text given by Sir W. Jones. 


Those dear abodes which once contain’d the fair, 
Amidst Mitata’s wilds I seek in vain, 

Nor towers, nor tents, nor cottages are there, 

But scatter’d ruins and a silent plain. 

The proud canals that once Havana grac’d, 

Their course neglected and their waters gone, 
Among the level’d sands are dimly trac’d, 

Like moss-grown letters on a mouldering stone. 

Rat an a say, how many a tedious year 
Its hallow’d circle o’er our heads hath roll’d, 

Since to my vows thy tender maids gave ear, 

And fondly listened to the tale I told ? 
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How oft, since then, the star of spring, that pours 
A never failing stream, hath drench’d thy head ? 
How oft, the summer cloud in copious showers 
Or gentle drops its genial influence shed ? 


How oft, since then, the hovering mist of morn 
Hath caus’d thy locks with glittering gems to glow? 
How oft hath eve her dewy treasures borne 
To fall responsive to the breeze below ? 

The matted thistles, bending to the gale, 

Now clothe those meadows once with verdure gay; 
Amidst the windings of that lonely vale 
The teeming antelope and ostrich stray: 


The large-ey’d mother of the herd that flies 
Man’s noisy haunts, here finds a sure retreat, 

Here watches o’er her young, till age supplies 
Strength to their limbs and swiftness to their feet. 

Save where the swelling stream hath swept those 
walls 

And giv’n their deep foundations to the light, 

(As the; retouching pencil that recalls 
A long-lost picture to the raptur’d sight). 
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Save where the rains have wash’d the gather’d 
sand 

And hared the scanty fragments to our view, 

(As the dust* sprinkled on a punctur’d hand 
Bids the faint tints resume their azure hue). 

No mossy record of those once lov’d seats 
Points out the mansion to inquiring eyes ; 

No tottering wall, in echoing sounds, repeats 
Our mournful questions and our bursting sighs. 

Yet, midst those ruin’d heaps, that naked plain, 

Can faithful memory former scenes restore, 

Recall the busy throng, the jocund train, 

And picture all that charm’d us there before. 

Ne’er shall my heart the fatal morn forget 
That bore the fair ones from these seats so dear— 

I see, I see the crouding litters yet, 

And yet the tent-poles rattle in my ear. 


* It is a custom with the Arabian women, in order to give the 
veins of their hands and arms a more brilliant appearance, to make 
slight punctures along them, and to rub into the incisions a blue 
powder, which they renew occasionally as it happens to wear out. 



I see the maids with timid steps descend, 

The streamers wave in all their painted pride. 
The floating curtains every fold extend, 

And vainly strive the charms within to hide. 

What graceful forms those envious folds enclose! 
What melting glances thro’ those curtains play ! 
Sure Weira’s antelopes, or Tudah’s roes 
Thro’ yonder veils their sportive young survey 1 


The band mov’d on—to trace their steps I strove, 

I saw them urge the camel’s hastening flight, 

Till the white vapor,* like a rising grove, 

Snatch’d them for ever from my aching sight. 

* The vapor here alluded to, called by the Arabians Serab, is not 
unlike in appearance (and probably proceeding from a similar cause) 
to those white mists which we often see hovering over the surface of a 
river in a summer’s evening after a hot day. They are very frequent 
in the sultry plains of Arabia, and when seen at a distance, resemble 
an expanded lake; but upon a nearer approach, the thirsty traveller 
perceives his deception. Hence the Serab in Arabian poetry is a 
common emblem of disappointed expectation. 

This word occurs in Isaiah xxxv. 7. 

c=jk!? awn rrm 

which is rendered by our translators, “And the parched ground shall 
become a pool.” But in a prophecy consisting of promises for the 
confirming of happiness and the fulfilling of hope, perhaps we may 
translate the word nu with as much propriety, according to its Ara¬ 
bic acceptation: “ And the sultry vapor shall become a real lake.” 
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Nor since that morn have I Nawara seen, 

The bands are hurst which held us once so fast. 
Memory but tells me that such things have been. 
And sad Reflection adds, that they are past. 
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II. 


ON THE 

TOMB OF MANO, 

BY 

HASSAN ALASADY. 


THE simile at the conclusion of this little piece will appear 
elegant to every reader, but to an inhabitant of the East, where ve» 
getation and fertility are in many places almost entirely dependent 
upon the overflowing of the rivers, it must have been peculiarly 
striking. 


Friends of my heart, who share my sighs! 
Go seek the turf where Mano lies, 

And woo the dewy clouds of spring, 

To sweep it with prolific wing. 

Within that cell, beneath that heap, 
Friendship and Truth and Honour sleep, 
Beneficence, that used to clasp 
The world within her ample grasp, 
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There rests entomb'd—of thought bereft— 
For were one conscious atom left 
New bliss, new kindness to display, 
’Twould burst the grave, and seek the day. 

But tho’ in dust thy relics lie, 

Thy virtues, Mano, ne’er shall die; 

Tho’ Nile’s full stream be seen no more, 
That spread his waves from shore to shore, 

• Still in the verdure of the plain 
His vivifying smiles remain. 
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III. 

ON THE 

TOMB OF SAYID, 

BY 

ABD ALMALEC ALHARITHY. 


ABD ALMALEC was a native of Arabia Felix. I am un¬ 
acquainted with the precise time when he flourished, but as this 
production is taken out of the Hamasa, (a miscellaneous collection, 
made in the second century of the Ilejra, of such poems as were 
then thought to be ancient) it is most probable that our author was 
anterior to Mohammedanism. 

The figure in the last stanza is undoubtedly somewhat bold, but 
we have many in our own language almost equally so ; and while 
we admire the “ darkness visible” of Milton, we ought not to find 
fault with the “speaking silence ” of our Arabian poet. 


Blest are the tenants of the tomb ! 
With envy T their lot survey; 

For Sayid shares the solemn gloom, 

And mingles with their mouldering clay. 
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Dear youth ! I’m doom’d thy loss to mourn 
When gathering ills around combine; 

And whither now shall Malec turn, 

Where look for any help but thine ? 


At this dread moment when the foe 
My life with rage insatiate seeks, 

In vain I strive to ward the blow, 
My buckler falls, my sabre breaks. 

Upon thy grassy tomb I knelt. 

And sought from pain a short relief— 
Th’ attempt was vain—I only felt 
Intenser pangs and livelier grief. 


The bud of woe no more represt. 

Fed by the tears that drench’d it there, 
Shot forth and fill’d my labouring breast 
Soon to expand and shed despair.— 

But tho’ of Sayid I’m bereft. 

From whom the stream of bounty came, 
Sayid a nobler meed has left— 

Th’ exhaustless heritage of fame. 
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Tho’ mute the lips on which I hung, 
Their silence speaks more loud to me 
Than any voice from mortal tongue, 

“ What Sayid was let Malec be.” 



[ 

IV. 


ON THE 

DEATH OF HIS MISTRESS, 

BY 

ABU SAHER ALHEDILY. 


THE sentiment contained in this production determines its an¬ 
tiquity. It was the opinion of the pagan Arabs, that upon the 
death of any person, a bird, by them called Manab, issued from 
his brain, which haunted the sepulchre of the deceased, uttering a 
lamentable scream. This notion is evidently alluded to in Job 
xxi. 32. 

Vav nnap^ Kim 
TRIP’ W’*U-*?Y! 

“ He shall be brought to the grave. 

And shall watch upon the raised up heap.” 

Together with several other superstitions, prevalent amongst Ara¬ 
bians, a belief in the Manah is expressly forbidden by the Koran. 

The Persian poet Hafez has the same idea in one of his odes as 
that which concludes these verses; but as is too common with Per¬ 
sian writers, he carries it to a ridiculous length. 

Sails- J>\ 

“ If the odour of thy locks were to pass over the grave of Hafez, 
Prom the dust of his finger an hundred thousand tunes would 
arise.” 
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JLJ o s t thou wonder that I flew 
Charm’d to meet my Leila’s view? 
Dost thou wonder that I hung 
Raptur’d on my Leila’s tongue ?— 

If her ghost’s funereal screech 
Thro’ the earth my grave should reach, 
On that voice I lov’d so well 
My transported ghost would dwell: 

If in death I can descry 
Where my Leila’s relics lie, 

Saher’s dust will flit away, 

There to join his Leila’s clay. 
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ON 

AVARICE, 

BY 

HATEM TAI. 


HATEM TAI was an Arabian chief, who lived a short time 
prior to the promulgation of Mohammedanism. He has been so 
much celebrated through the East for his generosity, that even to 
this day the greatest encomium which can be given to a generous 
man, is to say that he is as liberal as Hatem. 

Hatem was also a poet; but his talents were principally exerted 
in recommending his favourite virtue. An Arabian author quoted 
by Pococke (Sped. Hist. Arab.) thus emphatically describes this 
author's character: 

tkxs ^ kS S£y>. XjxJti 

“ His poems expressed the charms of benificence, and his practice 
evinced that he wrote from the heart.” 

The instances of Hatem’s generosity as r elated by oriental histo¬ 
rians are innumerable; I select one or two, as they afford a lively 
picture of Arabian manners. 

The Emperor of Constantinople having heard much of Hatem’s 



liberality, resolved to make trial of it. For this purpose he dis¬ 
patched a person from his court, to request a particular horse which 
he knew the Arabian prince valued above all his other possessions. 
The officer arrived at Hatem’s abode in a dark tempestuous night, 
at a season when all the horses were at pasture in the meadozcs. 
He was received in a manner suitable to the dignity of the im¬ 
perial envoy, and treated that night with the utmost hospitality. 
The next day the officer delivered to Hatem his message from the 
Emperor: Hatem seemed concerned—“Iff said he, “you had yes¬ 
terday apprized me of your errand, I should instantly have com¬ 
plied with the Emperor’s request, but the horse he asks is stow no 
more ; being surprized by your sudden arrival, and having nothing 
else to regale you with, I ordered him to be killed and served up 
to you last night for supper.” * Hatem immediately ordered 
the finest horses to be brought, and begged the ambassador to pre¬ 
sent them to his master. The prince could not but admire this 
mark of Hatem’s generosity, and owned that he truly merited the 
title of the most liberal among men. 

It was the fate of Hatem to give umbrage to other monarchs. 
Human, king of Yemen, conceived a violent jealousy against him 
on account of his reputation, and thinking it easier to destroy than 
surpass him, the envious prince commissioned one of his sycophants 
to rid him of his rival. The courtier hastened to the desert where 
the Arabs were encamped. Discovering their tents at a distance, 
he refected he had never seen Hatem, and was contriving means to 
obtain a knowledge of his person, without exposing himself to sus¬ 
picion. As he advanced, deep in meditation, he was accosted by a 
man of an amiablefigure, who invited him to his tent ■■ he accepted 
the invitation, and was charmed with the politeness of his reception. 
After a splendid repast, he offered to take leave, but the Arab 
requested him to pralong his visit; “ Generous stranger,” answered 
the officer, “ I am confounded by your civilities, but an affair of 

* The Arabians prefer the flesh of horses to any other food, 

C 
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the utmost importance obliges me to depart .”—“ Might it be pos¬ 
sible fur you,” replied the Arab, “ to communicate to me this affair, 
which seems so much- to interest you ? You are a stratiger in this 
place—If I can be of any assistance to you, freely command me” 

The courtier resolved to avail himself of the offer of his host, and 
accordingly imparted to him the commission he had received from 
Numan: “ But how,” continued he, “ shall I, who have never seen 
Hatem, execute my orders f Bring me to the knowledge of him, 
and add this to your other favours.”—“ I have promised you my 
service,” answered the Arab, “ Behold I am a slave to my word.” 
“ Strike,” said he, uncovering his bosom, “ spill the blood of Hatem, 
and may my death gratify the wish ofyour prince, and procure you 
the reward you hope for. But the moments are precious—defer 
not the execution of your king's command, and depart with all pos¬ 
sible expedition : the darkness will aid your escape from the re¬ 
venge of my friends: if to-morrow you be found here, you are 
inevitably undone.” 

These words were a thunderbolt to the courtier. Struck with a 
sense of his crime and the magnanimity of Hatem, he fell down on 
his knees', exclaiming, “ God forbid that I should lay a sacrile¬ 
gious hand upon you! Nothing shall ever urge me to such a base¬ 
ness.” At these words he quitted the tent, and took the road again 
to Yemen. 

The cruel monarch, at the sight of his favourite, demanding the 
head of Hatem, the officer gave him a faithful relation of what 
had passed. Numan in astonishment cried out, “ It is with justice, 
O Hatem! that the world reveres you as a kind of divinity. Men 
instigated by a sentiment of generosity may bestow their wholefor¬ 
tune, but to sacrifice life is an action above humanity.” 

After the decease of Hatem, the Arabs, over whom he presided, 
refused to embrace Islamism; for this disobedience, Mohammed 
condemned them all to death, except the daughter of Hatem, whom 
he spared on account of her father's memory. This generous 
woman, seeing the executioners ready to perform the cruel command, 
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threw herself at the prophet's feet, and conjured him either to take 
away her life, or pardon her countrymen. Mohammed, moved with 
such nobleness of sentiment, revoked the decree he had pronounced, 
andfor the sake of Hatem’s daughter, granted pardon to the whole 
tribe. 


H ot frail are riches and their joys? 

Morn builds the heap which eve destroys; 
Yet can they leave one sure delight— 

The thought that we’ve employ’d them right. 

What bliss can wealth afford to me 
When life’s last solemn hour I see, 

When Mavia’s sympathizing sighs 
Will but augment my agonies ? 

Can hoarded gold dispel the gloom 
That death must shed around his tomb ? 

Or cheer the ghost which hovers there, 

And fills with shrieks the desert air ? 

What boots it, Mavia, in the grave, 

Whether I lov’d to waste or save ? 

The hand that millions now can grasp, 

In death no more than mine shall clasp. 
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Were I ambitious to behold 
Increasing stores of treasur’d gold, 
Each tribe that roves the desert knows 
I might be wealthy if I chose: 

But other joys can gold impart, 

Far other wishes warm my heart— 
Ne’er may I strive to swell the heap, 
Till want and woe have ceas’d to weep. 

With brow unalter’d I can see 
The hour of wealth or poverty : 

I’ve drunk from both the cups of fate, 
Nor this could sink, nor that elate. 

With fortune blest, I ne’er was found 
To look with scorn on those around ; 
Nor for the loss of paltry ore, 

Shall Hatem seem to Hatem poor. 
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VI. 


ON THE 

BATTLE OF SABLA, 

BY 

JAAFER BEN ALBA. 


THIS poem and the following, are both taken from the Ha- 
masa; and afford curious instances of the animosity which pre¬ 
vailed amongst the several Arabian clans, and of the rancour with 
which they pursued each other, when once at variance. 

The rapid progress of Mohammed was no doubt greatly owing 
to these continual feuds ; fading the tribes disunited, and unable 
to form any confederacy to oppose him, he attacked them sepa¬ 
rately, and thus easily reduced them all under his subjection. 

The antitheses contained in the second and last stanza of this, 
poem are much admired by the Arabian commentators. 


Sabla, thou saw’st th’ exulting foe 
In fancied triumphs crown’d; 

Thou heard’st their frantic females throw 
These galling taunts around; 
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“ Make now your choice —the terms we give, 
Desponding victims, hear; 

These fetters on your hands receive, 

Or in your hearts the spear.” 

“And is the conflict o’er,” we cried, 

“ And lie we at your feet P 
And dare you vauntingly decide 
The fortune we must meet ? 

A brighter day we soon shall see, 

Tho’ now the prospect lowers, 

And conquest, peace, and liberty 
Shall gild our future hours.” 

The foe advanc’d :—in firm array 
We rush’d o’er Sabla’s sands, 

And the red sabre mark’d our way 
Amidst their yielding bands. 

Then, as they writh’d in death’s cold grasp, 
We cried, “ Our choice is made, 

These hands the sabre’s hilt shall clasp, 

Your hearts shall have the blade.” 
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VII. 

VERSES 

addressed to a kindred Tribe at variance with the one to 
which the Poet belonged , 

BY 

ALFADHEL IBN ALABAS. 


Wh y thus to passion give the rein ? 
Why seek your kindred tribe to wrong ? 
Why strive to drag to light again 
The fatal feud entomb’d so long ? 

Think not, if fury ye display, 

But equal fury we can deal; 

Hope not, if wrong’d, but we repay 
Revenge for every wrong we feel. 

Why thus to passion give the rein ? 

Why seek the robe of peace to tear ? 
Rash youths desist, your course restrain, 
Or dread the wrath ye blindly dare. 
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Yet friendship we not ask from foes, 

Nor favour hope from you to prove, 

We lov’d you not, great Allah knows. 
Nor blam’d you that ye could not love. 

To each are different feelings given, 

This slights, and that regards his brother ; 
5 Tis ours to live—thanks to kind heav’n— 
Hating and hated by each other. 
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VIII. 

ON 

HIS FRIENDS, 

BY 

MESKIN ALDARAMY. 


THIS little piece is likewise from the Hamasa. Shultens has 
given a translation of it, but by not preserving accurately the me* 
taphor in the second line, he seems entirely to have lost the beauty 
of the thought. His version is as follozvs : 

“ Viri mihi sodales sincere juncti quorum alteri non impertio 

Arcanum alterius; me solo ejusdemparticipe. 

Eorum cuique, suus mihi in corde vacat sinus; 

Locusque secreti cujus inaccessa introspectio.” 

The word affords a key to the whole; and I am sufficiently 
justified in rendering it as 1 have done by the authority of Taurizi, 
who, in his Commentary upon this passage, expressly says 

i. e. “ The word means that which connects other things to¬ 
gether, as the cord upon which pearls are strung.” Indeed, with¬ 
out this interpretation, nothing could be more flat than our poet’s 
verses, the whole merit of them consisting in the use of expressions 
at the same time applicable to the string of a necklace, and to a 
person who enjoyed the confidence of his friends. 
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Wi th conscious pride I view the band 
Of faithful friends that round me stand, 
With pride exult that I alone 
Can join these scatter’d gems in one : 

For they’re a wreath of pearls, and I 
The silken cord on which they lie. 

’Tis mine their inmost souls to see, 
Unlock’d is every heart to me, 

To me they cling, on me they rest, 

And I’ve a place in every breast: 

For they’re a wreath of pearls, and I 
The silken cord on which they lie. 
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IX. 


ON 

TEMPER, 

BY 

NABEGAT BENI JAID. 


THERE have been several Arabian poets of the name of Na- 
begat: the author of these verses was descended from the family 
of Jaid. As he died in the 40 th year of the Hejra, aged one hun¬ 
dred and twenty, he must have been fourscore at the promulgation 
of Islantism; he however declared himself an early convert to the 
new faith. 

The Arabian historians give us a curious instance of Moham¬ 
med’s affection for him; Nabegat being one day introduced to the 
prophet, was received by him with a salutation usual enough amongst 
the Arabians, “ May God preserve thy mouth.” This benediction, 
proceeding from lips so sacred had such an effect, that in an instant 
the poet’s teeth, which were loosened by his great age, became firm 
in his head, and continued sound and beautiful as long as he lived. 
The Mohammedan doctors, however, are much divided in opi¬ 
nion, whether Nabegat actually retained all his original teeth, or 
whether having lost them, he only got a new set. 
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Yes, Leila, I swore, by the fire of thine eyes,. 
I ne’er could a sweetness unvaried endure; 

The bubbles of spirit, that sparkling arise. 

Forbid life to stagnate, and render it pure. 


But yet, my dear maid, tho’ thy spirit’s my pride, 
I’d wish for some sweetness to temper the bowl; 
If life be ne’er suffer’d to rest or subside, 

It may not be flat, but I fear ’twill be fouL 
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X. 


THE 

SONG OF MAISUNA. 


MAISXJNA was a daughter of the tribe of Calab; a tribe, 
•according to Abulfeda, remarkable both for the purity of dialect 
spoken in it, and for the number of poets it had produced. She ucs 
married, whilst very young, to the Khaliph Mowiah. But this ex¬ 
alted situation by no means suited the disposition of Maisuna, and 
amidst all the pomp and splendour of Damascus, she languished for 
the simple pleasures of her native desert. 

These feelings gave birth to the following simple stanzas, which 
she took the greatest delight in singing, whenever she could find an 
opportunity to indulge her melancholy in private. She was unfor¬ 
tunately overheard one day by Mowiah, who zoas of course not a 
little offended both with the discovery of his wife’s sentiments, and 
with the contemptuous manner in which she had expressed herself 
with regard to her husband; and as a punishment for herfault, he 
ordered her to retire from court. Maisuna immediately obeyed, 
and taking her infant son Yezid with her, returned to Yemen : nor 
did she revisit Damascus till after the death of Mowiah, when 
Yezid ascended the throne . 

Mowiah was the fifth Khaliph in succession from Mohammed, 
and the founder of the Ommiad dynasty. He shewed a violent op¬ 
position at first to the new religion, but having professed himself a 
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convert, he teas received into great favour by the prophet, and ad¬ 
vanced to the highest dignities by the succeeding Khaliphs, Abubecr, 
Omar, and Othman, the last of tehom appointed him governor of 
Egypt. 

Upon the murder of Othman, Mowiah determined to revenge 
his death, and accordingly declared an irreconcileable enmity to 
the house of All, by whose suggestions he considered the crime to 
have been perpetrated. 

The consequence of this was a long and bloody war between the 
Alides and Mowiah, which at length terminated in favour of the 
latter. But though, during the contest, Mowiah gave innumerable 
proofs of valour and abilities, he was indebted for his ultimate suc¬ 
cess more to the moderation of his competitor Hassan, the son of 
Ali, than to his own conduct ; for this virtuous prince having be¬ 
held with horror the effusion of so much Moslem blood, resolved to 
put a stop to it, by giving up his own pretensions to the throne; 
this resolution he executed in the 40th year of the Hejra,and upon 
his abdication, Mowiah was acknowledged throughout the empire 
Commander of the Faithful. 

Mowiah displayed as many virtues when in possession of the 
Khaliphat as he had shewn talents in acquiring it, and after a 
glorious reign of nineteen years died at Damascus universally re¬ 
gretted. 

The last public speech he made to his people is still preserved: 
“ I am like corn that is to be reaped,” said the dying monarch, “I 
have governed you till we are weary of one another; I am superior 
to all my successors, as my predecessors were superior to me; God 
desires to approach all who desire to approach him; O God, I love 
to meet thee, do thou love to meet me /” 
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h e russgt suit of camel’s hair, 

With spirits light, and eye serene, 

Is dearer to my bosom far 
Than all the trappings of a queen. 

The humble tent and murmuring breeze 
That whistles thro’ its fluttering vvalls, 
*My unaspiring fancy please 
Better than towers and splendid halls. 

Th’ attendant colts that bounding fly 
And frolic by the litter’s side, 

Are dearer in Maisuna’s eye 
Than gorgeous mules in all their pride. 

The watch-dogs voice that bays whene’er 
A stranger seeks his master’s cot. 

Sounds sweeter in Maisuna’s ear 
Than yonder trumpet’s long-drawn note. 

The rustic youth unspoilt by art, 

Son of my kindred, poor but free, 

Will ever to Maisuna’s heart 
Be dearer, pamper’d fool, than thee. 
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XI. 


VERSES 


of Yezid to his Father Mowiah, who reproached him for 
Drunkenness. 


YEZID succeeded Mowiah in the Khaliphat A. H. 60; and 
in most respects shewed himself to be of a very different disposition 
from his predecessor. 

He was naturally cruel, avaricious, and debauched; but instead 
of concealing his vices from the eyes of his subjects, he seemed to 
make a parade of those actions which he knew no good Mussulman 
could look upon without horror; he drank wine in public, he ca¬ 
ressed his dogs, and was waited upon by his eunuchs in sight of the 
whole court. 

Such a conduct, particularly when contrasted with the piety of 
former Khaliphs, with reason gave great scandal to the Moham¬ 
medan zeorld; and accordingly we find the short reign of Yezid 
perpetually disturbed with tumults and insurrections. 

This prince, notwithstanding the many crimes and follies he was 
guilty of, inherited his mother Maisuna’s taste for poetry. Many 
of his compositions upon different occasions are transmitted to us 
by Arabian historians: I have selected the following one as a spe¬ 
cimen both of his profligacy and wit. 
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t then my failings from the shaft 
Of anger ne’er escape ? 

« 

And dost thou storm because I’ve quaff’d 
The water of the grape ? 

That I can thus from wine be driv’n 
Thou surely ne’er canst think— 

Another reason thou hast giv’n 
Why I resolve to drink. 

’Twas sweet the flowing cup to seize, 

’Tis sweet thy rage to see ; 

And first I drink myself to please; 

And next—to anger thee. 


D 
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XII. 


oisr 

FATALISM, 

BY THE 

IMAM SHAFAY MOHAMMED BEN IDRIS. 


SHAFAY, the founder of one of the four orthodox sects into 
which the Mohammedans are divided, was a disciple of Malek Ben 
jins, and the master to Ahmed Ebn Hanbal; each of whom, like 
himself , founded a sect which as still denominated from the name 
of its author. 

The fourth sect is that of Abou Hanifah. This differs in tenets 
considerably from the three others, for whilst the Malekites, the 
Shafaites, and the Hanbalites are invariably bigotted to tradition 
in their interpretations of the Koran, the Hanifites consider 
themselves as at liberty in any difficulty to make use of their own 
reason. 

Shafay ( as quoted by Abulfeda) gives the following account of 
his education and studies: “ At nine years of age, I could repeat 
the Koran; at ten, 1 was master of some of the easier commenta¬ 
ries upon that holy book; at fifteen, 1 began to attend the lectures 
of Malek Ben Ans. It was then,” continues he, " that I had a 
vision, in which I beheld the prophet Ali Ebn Abou Taleb; he ap¬ 
proached, and saluted me, and taking a ring from his finger, put 
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it upon mine; and I have been assured, by those who are most con¬ 
versant in the interpretation of these matters, that his salutation 
conveyed a promise of eternal happiness to me, and his delivery of 
the ring was an indication that my fame should be as extensive as 
his own.” 

Abou Yacoub relates a curious account of a disputation held at 
Bagdad, between Shafay and a person of the name of Hafs. The 
subject of their controversy was one upon which the Mohammedan 
theologians are to this day much divided, viz. Whether the Koran 
was created, or eternal. Hafs maintained the former opinion, and 
Shafay the latter. In order to understand Shafay’s reasoning, we 
must remark that the creation of the world is described in the 

Koran in these teordt j JVs “ God said BE, and it was;” 
and hence it is agreed on all sides, that the universe was called into 
existence by the'operation of the word BE. 

Shafay argued thus; “ God treated all things by BEto this 
Hafs assented. “ You affirm,” continued Shafay, “ that the 
Koran was created, and consequently that the word BE, which is 
part of it, was created likewiseHafs did not deny this proposi¬ 
tion. “ Then all things, according to you,” said Shafay, “ were 
created by a created being; an impiety too gross to be uttered.” 

The audience were compleatly convinced by Shafay’s logic, and 
his unfortunate antagonist was sentenced to be punished as an 
heretic. 

The reputation Shafay acquired was not entirely the consequence 
of his theological writings ; he published many poems, which have 
been much admired. The following specimen seems intended to re¬ 
commend the doctrine of fatalism, a doctrine which has always 
been favoured by the orthodox Mohammedans, 
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N o t always wealth, not always force 
A splendid destiny commands; 

The lordly vulture gnaws the corse 
That rots upon yon barren sands. 


Nor want, nor weakness still conspires 
To bind us to a sordid state; 

The fly that with a touch expires 
Sips honey from the royal plate. 
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XIII. 


TO THE 

KHALIPH HAROUN ALRASHID, 

UPON HIS UNDERTAKING A PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA, 

BY 

IBRAHIM BEN ADHAM. 


IBRAHIM BEN ADHA M was a hermit of Syria, equally 
celebrated for his talents and piety. He was son to a prince of 
Khorassan, and born about the 97th year of the Hejra. 

The reason of his betaking himself to a religious life is thus 
related by Ibrahim Ben Yesar,from the holy man’s own mouth. 
“ I once requested him" says this author, “ to inform me by what 
means he arrived at his exalted sanctity, and by what motives he was 
first induced to take leave of the world. 

“ For a while he continued silent, but upon my repeatedly urging 
him, he answered, that being one day eagerly engaged in the chase, 
he was surprized with hearing a voice behind him utter these words; 
Ibrahim! it was not for this purpose thou wert created. He im¬ 
mediately stopped his horse, and turned about to see from whence 
the voice came, but discovering no one near, he fancied it to be an 
illusion, and returned to his sport . In a short time he heard the 
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same words pronounced still more loudly, Ibrahim ! it was not for 
this purpose thou wert created. He now no longer doubted the 
reality of the admonition, and falling down in a transport of devo¬ 
tion, cried out, ‘ It is the Lord who speaks, his servant will obey.’ 
Immediately he desisted from his amusement, and changing cloaths 
with an attendant, bade adieu to Khorassan, took the road towards 
Syria, and from thenceforward devoted himself entirely to a life 
of piety and labour.” 

Hen Adham performed the stated pilgrimage to Mecca without 
companions, and without having provided any necessaries for his 
journey: he obliged himself also to make eleven hundred genuflex¬ 
ions in every mile, by which means twelve years elapsed before he 
compleated his pilgrimage. 

As he was returning from Mecca he met the Khaliph Haroun 
Alrashid, who was going thither, accompanied by a magnificent 
train; and it was upon this occasion that he addressed the follow¬ 
ing verses to the Commander of the Faithful, as a reproach for his 
ostentatious devotion. 


Religion’s gems can ne’er adorn 
The flimsy robe by pleasure worn; 

Its feeble texture soon would tear, 
And give those jewels to the air. 

Thrice happy they who seek th’ abode 
Of peace and pleasure, in their God ! 
Who spurn the world, its joys despise. 
And grasp at bliss beyond the skies. 
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XIV. 


UPON THE 

INAUGURATION OF HAROUN ALRASHID, 

AND THE 

APPOINTMENT OF YAH IA TO BE HIS VIZIR. 

BY 

ISAAC ALMOUSELY. 


ISAAC ALMOUSELY is considered by the Orientals as the 
most celebrated musician that ever flourished in the world. 

He was born in Persia ; but having resided almost entirely at 
Mousel, he is generally supposed to have been a native of that 
place. 

Makadi, the father of Ilaroun Alrashid, having accidently 
heard Altyousely sing one of his compositions, accompanied by a 
lute, was so ‘charmed with the performance, that he carried him to 
Bagdad, and appointed him principal musician to the court; an 
office which Almousely filled with universal applause during the 
reign of five successive Khaliphs of the house of Abbas, viz. Ma~ 
hadi, Hadi, Haroun, Amin, and Mamoun. 

This period may be considered as the Augustan age of Arabian 
literature. The monarchs themselves loved and cultivated the 
sciences, the ministers followed their example, and men of genius 
flocked to the court of Bagdad from all parts of the world with 
an assurance of receiving those honors and rewards which their 
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abilities merited. The empire of the Khaliphs was at this time one 
of the most powerful that has ever existed; it extended in Asia from 
the gulphof Persia and the confines of Tart ary, to the Mediterra¬ 
nean and the Indian seas, and comprehended all the habitable part 
of Africa, from the isthmus of Suez to the Atlantic ocean. 

Ilaroun Alrashid, whose inauguration is commemorated in the 
following verses, was the fifth of the Abasside Khaliphs, and the 
second son of Mahadi. He succeeded to the throne upon the de¬ 
mise of his elder brother Hadi, in the noth year of the Hejra. 

Ilaroun had been treated with such harshness by his brother, 
that the people, whose favourite he was, began to be apprehensive 
for his safety. The account of Hadi's death was therefore received 
with joy, and Haroun mounted the throne amidst the universal 
acclamations of his subjects. 

As so many historians have written the life of Haroun, it is 
unnecessary to enter upon it here. He died at Bagdad after a 
glorious reign of twenty-three years. 

Haroun, who was passionately fond of music, could not but be 
charmed with the talents of Almousely. At every party of amuse¬ 
ment given by the Khaliph, Almousely made one; and he is repre¬ 
sented, like another Timotheus, to have been able at pleasure, by 
the touches of his lute, to raise or depress the passions of his 
master. t 

Ebn Khalican relates the following remarkable instance of the 
effect of his musical powers upon the Khaliph : Alrashid having 
quarrelled with his favourite mistress Meridah, left her in a rage, 
and i fused to see her again. The lady knew not in what manner 
to bring about a reconciliation, and sunk into despair. In the 
mean time the vizir Jaafer, who had always been a friend to Me¬ 
ridah, sent for Almousely, and giving him a song, composed for 
the purpose, requested him to perform it before the Khaliph with 
all the pathos he was master of . Almousely obeyed; and such were 
the powers of his execution, that Haroun immediately bidding 
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adieu to his anger, rushed into the presence of Meridah, and 
taking all the blame of the quarrel upon himself, intreated his 
mistress to forgive his indiscretion, and bury what was past in 
an eternal oblivion. 

The historian adds (for such must always be the catastrophe of 
an Eastern story when it terminates happily) that the lady, over¬ 
joyed with this sudden alteration in the Khaliph’s disposition, 
ordered ten thousand dirhems to be given to Jaafer, and as much to 
Almousely : while Haroun on his part, not less pleased with their 
reconciliation than the lady, doubled the present to each. 

A mutilated copy of this composition of Almousely is preserved 
by Elmacin, page 112-, the one 1 have inserted is taken from the 
Mostatraf, an Arabian miscellany in prose and verse, published by 
Mohammed Ben Ahmed about the year of the Hejra 800 —It has 
not yet been printed. 


Th’ affrighted.sun ere while had fled, 
And hid his radiant face in night; 

A cheerless gloom the world o’erspread— 
But Haroun came, and all was bright. 


Again the sun shoots forth his rays, 
Nature is deck’d in beauty’s robe— 
For mighty Haroun ’s sceptre sways, 
And Yahia’s arm sustains the globe. 
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XV. 


UPON THE 

RUIN OF THE BARMECIDES. 


THE family of Barmec was one of the most illustrious in the 
East. They were descended from the ancient kings of Persia, 
and possessed immense property in various countries; they derived 
still more consequence from the favour which they enjoyed at the 
court of Bagdad, where, for many years they filled the highest 
offices of the state with universal approbation. 

The first of this family who distinguished himself at Bagdad was 
Yahia Ben Khaled, a person endowed with every virtue and talent 
that coidd render a character compleat. He had four sons, Fadhel, 
Jaafer, Mohammed, and Musa, all of whom shewed themselves 
worthy of such a father. Yahia was chosen by the Khaliph 
Mahadi to be governor to his son Haroun Alrashid, and when 
Haroun succeeded to the Khaliphat, he appointed Yahia to be his 
grand vizir, an event alluded to in the preceding composition. This 
dignity Yahia held for some years, and when increasing infirmities 
obliged him to resign it, the Khaliph conferred it upon his second 
son Jaafer. 

Jaafer's abilities were formed to adorn every situation; inde¬ 
pendent of his hereditary virtues, he was the most admired writer 
and the most eloquent speaker of his age; and during the time he 
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was in office, he displayed at once the accuracy of a man of business 
and the comprehensive ideas of a statesman. 

But the brilliancy of Jaafer’s talents rendered him more ac¬ 
ceptable to his master in the capacity of a companion than in that 
of a minister. Haroun resolved, therefore, that state affairs should 
no longer deprive him of the pleasure he derived from Jaafer’s 
society, and accordingly made him relinquish his post, and ap¬ 
pointed his brother Fadhel, a man of severer manners, grand vizir 
in his room. 

For seventeen years the two brothers were all-powerful in 
Bagdad and throughout the empire, but as often happens in the 
Bast, their authority was overturned in a moment, and their whole 
house involved in ruin. 

The disgrace, and consequent ill-treatment of the Barmecides, 
throw an eternal stain upon the memory of Alrashid; and the 
causes to which they are commonly attributed seem so vague and 
romantic, that we can scarce imagine a prince like Haroun could 
ever have been actuated by such motives to commit such enormities. 

The reason for their disgrace most generally received is as 
follows. 

The Khaliph had a sister called Abassa, of whom he was pas¬ 
sionately fond, and whose company he preferred to every thing but 
the conversation of Jaafer. 

These two pleasures he would fain have joined together, by car¬ 
rying Jaafer with him in his visits to Abassa, but the laws of the 
Haram, which forbad any one except a near relation being intro¬ 
duced there, made that impossible, and he was obliged to be absent 
either from his sister or from his favourite. At length he disco¬ 
vered a method which he hoped would enable him to enjoy at the 
same time the society of these two persons, who were so dear to him. 
This was to unite Jaafer and Abassa in marriage. They were 
married accordingly; but with this express condition, that they 
should never meet, except in the presence of the Khaliph. 
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Their interviews, however, were very frequent; and as neither 
could he insensible of the amiable qualities which the other pos¬ 
sessed, a mutual affection took place between them. Blinded by 
their passion, they forgot the Khaliph’s injunction, and the conse¬ 
quences of their intercourse were but too apparent. Abassa was 
delivered of a son, whom they privately sent to be educated at 
Mecca. 

For some time their amour was concealed from Alrashid; but 
the Khaliph having at length received intelligence of it, he gave 
way to his rage, and determined to take the most severe revenge. 
In consequence of this cruel resolve, he immediately commanded 
Jaafer to be put to death, and the whole race of Barmec to be 
deprived of their possessions and thrown into prison. These orders 
were obeyed ; Jaafer was beheaded in the antechamber of the royal 
apartment, whither he had come to request an interview with the 
implacable Haroun, and his father and brothers perished in con¬ 
finement. 

Some of the consolatory words which Yahia delivered to his un¬ 
fortunate family, zvhilst they were in prison, are preserved by Ben. 
Shonah: “ Power and wealthsaid the venerable old man, 
“ were but a loan with which fortune entrusted us; we ought to be 
thankful that we have enjoyed these blessings so long, and we ought 
to console ourselves for their loss, by the reflection that our fate will 
afford a perpetual example to others of their instability.” 

The fall of the house of Barmec was considered as a general 
calamity; by their courtesy, their abilities, and their virtues, they 
had endeared themselves to every one; and, according to an 
oriental writer, they enjoyed the singular felicity of being loved 
as much when in the plenitude of their power, as in a private 
station; and of being praised as much after their disgrace, as 
when they were at the summit of their prosperity. 
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N o, Barm ec ! Time hath never shewn 
So sad a change of wayward fate ; 

Nor sorrowing mortals ever known 
A grief so true 3 a loss so great. 

Spouse of the world ! Thy soothing breast 
Did balm to every woe afford; 

And now no more by thee caress’d, 

The widow’d world bewails her Lord. 
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XVI. 


AN 

EPIGRAM UPON TAHER BEN HOSEIN, 

WHO WAS AMBIDEXTER, AND ONE-EYED. 


TAHER BEN HOSEIN appears to have been the most 
celebrated general of his time ; He commanded the forces of 
Mamun, second son to Haroun Alrashid, and it was chiefly owing 
to his abilities that Mamun arrived at the throne. 

Haroun had left the principal part of his dominions, together 
with the title of Khaliph, to his eldest son Amin; the province of 
Khorassan was all he bestowed upon Mamun, and even of this, 
Amin resolved to deprive his brother. 

When he had formed his plan, he sent for Mamun to Bagdad 
in order to make him give an account of his administration: but 
Mamun, aware of the Khaliph’s designs,refused to obey; and upon 
this refusal war was openly declared between the two brothers. 

The contest, however, was not long, for Taher Ben Hosein being 
appointed Mamun’s general, he made an unexpected attack upon 
Amin’s forces, and after compleatly routing them, marched to 
Bagdad, and took possession of the city in the name of his master. 

Amin was engaged in a game at chess when his capital surren¬ 
dered ; but instead of being affected with this event, he requested 
the person who brought the intelligence, not to interrupt him, as he 
was upon the point of giving his adversary check mate. Such an 
opponent could not be very formidable to Taher; he pursued his 
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advantages, and in a short time became master of the imperial pa¬ 
lace and of the person of Amin. This weak prince soon after suf¬ 
fered death by Taker’s command, and Mamun was proclaimed 
Kha/iph in his stead. 

Mamun evinced his gratitude to his general by appointing him 
hereditary lord of Khorassan; a dignity which Taker’s posterity 
enjoyed for many years. 

This is the first example of the dismemberment of the Arabian 
empire; an example, however, so frequently followed by Mamun’s 
successors, that at length little was left to the Khaliphs except a 
few empty titles, and a precarious authority within the walls of 
Bagdad. 

This epigram upon Taker reminds us of the following well-known 
lines, upon a brother and sister, both extremely beautiful, but who 
had each lost an eye; and it is curious to observe how easily the 
same idea is modified by a different poet into a satire or a panegyric: 

Lumine dextro Aeon, capta est Leotiilla sinistro, 

Sed pot is est forma vincere uterque dcos: 

Alme puer, lumen quod habes concede sorrori. 

Sic tu coccus Amor, sic erit ilia Venus. 

An eye both Lycidas and Julia want, 

Yet each is fairer than the Gods above; 

Could’st thou, sweet youth, thine eye to Julia grant, 

Thou would’st be Cupid, she the Queen of Love. 


A pair of right hands and a single dim eye 
Must form not a man, but a monster, they cry: 
Change a hand to an eye, good Taher, if you can, 
And a monster perhaps may be chang’d to man. 
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XVII. 


THE 

ADIEU, 

BY 

ABOU MOHAMMED. 


THIS beautiful little composition, which it is impossible to 
read without being struck with its remarkable similitude to Sappho’s 
famous ode 0«ive]«» pot xitvoc nrec dtotciv, tyc. was sung before the 
Khaliph Wathek, by Abou Mohammed, a musician of Bagdad, 
as a specimen of his musical talents; and such were its effects upon 
the Khaliph, that he immediately testified his approbation of the 
performance by throwing his own robe over the shoulders of Abou 
Mohammed, and ordering him a present of an hundred thousand 
dirhems. 

Wathek was the ninth Khaliph of the house of Abbas, and son 
to Motassem, the youngest of Haroun Alrashid’s children. 

He succeeded his father A. II. 227; and died after a short reign 
of five years. 

Wathek was not deficient either in virtue or abilities. He not 
only admired and countenanced literature and the sciences, but in 
several branches of them,particularly poetry and musics was himself 
a proficient: he was brave, liberal, and just. But notwithstanding 
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his good qualities, he could never render himself popular with hit 
subjects, on account of his being unfortunately attached to the he¬ 
terodox opinion that the Koran had been created. In consequence 
of this prejudice against him, his reign was perpetually disturbed 
by riots and insurrections; in One of which he had nearly been 
deposed, and Ahmed Ben Nassar, a Doctor of Bagdad, the most 
strenuous supporter of the Koran’s eternity, elected Khaliph in his 
room. 

Nor was this dislike confined only to those of his own time; 
many succeeding historians have adopted the same ideas, and re¬ 
presented Wathek as a monster of folly and impiety. But we can¬ 
not easily give credit to these assertions, with respect to a prince 
who encouraged industry with so much judgment, that not a beggar 
could be seen throughout his empire, and who died with the follow¬ 
ing pious ejaculation in his mouth, <( King of heaven! whose do¬ 
minion is everlasting, have mercy on a wretched prince whose reign 
is transitory.” 


The boatmen shout, “ ’Tis time to part, 
No longer we can stay— 

’Twas then Maimuna taught my heart 
How much a glance could say. 

With trembling steps to me she came; 
“Farewell,” she would have cried, 

But ere her lips the word could frame 
In half-form’d sounds it died. 

E 



Then bending down with looks of love, 
Her arms she round me flung, 

And, as the gale hangs on the grove, 
Upon my breast she hung. 

My willing arms embrac’d the maid, 

My heart with raptures beat; 

While she but wept the more and said, 
“ Would we had never met!” 
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XVIII. 

ABOU TEMAN HABIB 

TO HIS MISTRESS, 

■WHO HAD FOUND FAULT WITH HIM FOB PROFUSION. 


ABOU TEMAN is reckoned the most excellent of all the 
Arabian poets; and I regret that I have not been able to give a 
more adequate specimen of his talents. 

He was born near Damascus A. H. 190, and educated in 
Egypt; but the principal part of his life was spent at Bagdad, 
under the patronage of the Abasside Khaliphs. 

The presents he is reported to have received from these princes, 
and the respect with which he was treated by them, are so extrava¬ 
gant, that one can scarce give credit to the accounts of historians. 
For a single poem, which he presented to one of them, he was re¬ 
warded with fifty thousand pieces of gold, and at the same time as¬ 
sured, that this pecuniary favour was infinitely below the obligation 
he had conferred: and upon reciting an Elegy he had composed on 
the death of some great man, he was told, that no one could be said 
to die who had been celebrated by Abou Teman. 

This poet expired at Mousel, before he had quite reached his 
fortieth year. His early death had been already predicted by a 
contemporary writer, in these words ; “ The mind of Abou Teman 
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must soon wear out his body, as the blade of an Indian scymeter 
destroys its scabbard” 

Abou Teman was the compiler of the Hamasa, a miscellany to 
which this compilation has been not a little indebted. 


Ungenerous and mistaken maid, 

To scorn me thus because I’m poor l 
Canst thou a liberal hand upbraid 
For dealing round some worthless ore ? 

To spare’s the wish of little souls. 

The great but gather to bestow; 

Yon current down the mountain rolls, 
And stagnates in the swamp below. 
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XIX. 

TO 

A FEMALE CUPBEARER, 

BY 

ABD ALSALAM BEN RAGBAN. 


ABD ALSALAM was a poet more remarkable for abilities 
than morality. 

We may form an idea of the nature of his compositions from 


the nickname he acquired amongst his contemporaries of (^1 
i. e. Cock of the evil Genii. He died in the 2,36th year of the 
Hejra, aged near eighty. 


Gome, Leila, fill the goblet up. 
Reach round the rosy wine, 

Think not that we will take the cup 
From any hand but thine. 

A draught like this ’twere vain to seek, 
No grape can such supply ; 

It steals its tint from Leila’s cheek, 

Its brightness from her eye. 
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XX. 

SONGS 


BY 

MASHDUD, RAKEEK, AND RAIS, 

THE THEEE MOST CELEBRATED IMPROVISATORl POETS IK 
BAGDAD, AT AN ENTERTAINMENT GIVEN BY ABOU ISY, 
SON OF THE KHALIPH MOTAWAKKEL. 


THE preface with which these poems are accompanied in the 
Mostatraf, at the same time that it explains the cause of their com¬ 
position, gives no bad picture of Arabian manners during the 
flourishing period of the Khaliphat. 

“ / was one day going to the Mosque,” says Abou Akramah, an 
author who supported himself at Bagdad by the profits of his pen, 
“ ip, order to see if I could pick up any little anecdote which might 
serve for the groundwork of a tale. As I passed the gate of Abou 
Isy, son to the Khaliph Motawakkel, 1 saw Mashdud, the cele¬ 
brated extempore poet, standing near it. 

“ Mashdud saluted me, and asked whither I was going; 1 
answered, to the Mosque, and confessed without reserve the business 
which drew me thither. The poet, upon hearing this, pressed me 
to accompany him to the palace of Abou Isy: 1 declined, however, 
complying with his solicitations, conscious of the impropriety of 
intruding myself uninvited into the presence of a person of such 
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rank and consequence. But Abou Isy's porter, overhearing our 
conversation, declared that he would put an end to my difficulties 
in a moment, by acquainting his master with my arrival. 

“ He did so ; and in a short time two servants appeared, who 
took me up in their arms, and carried me into a most magnificent 
apartment, where their master was sitting. Upon my introduc¬ 
tion, I could not help feeling a little confused, but the prince soon 
made me easy, by calling out in a good natured manner; “ Why 
do you stand blushing there, you simpleton ? Take a seat.” 1 
obeyed ; and in a few minutes a sumptuous collation was brought 
in, of which I partook. Nor was the juice of the grape forgotten: 
a cupbearer, brilliant as the morning star, poured out wine for us 
more sparkling than the beams of the sun reflected by a mirror. 

“ After the entertainment I arose, and having invoked every 
blessing to be showered down upon the head of my bounteous host, 
I waspreparing to withdraw. But Abou Isy prevented me, and 
immediately ordered Mashdud, together with Rakeek and Rais, 
two musicians, whose fame was almost equal to Mashdud’s, to be 
called in. They appeared accordingly; and having taken their 
places, Mashdud gave us the following salyric song; 


MASHDUD ON THE MONKS OF KHABBET. 

Tenants of yon hallow’d fane ! 

Let me your devotions share, 

There unceasing raptures reign— 

None are ever sober there. 
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Crowded gardens, festive bowers 
Ne’er shall claim a thought of mine ; 
You can give in Khabbet’s towers— 
Purer joys and brighter wine. 

Tho’ your pallid faces prove 
How you nightly vigils keep, 

’Tis but that you ever love 
Plowing goblets more than sleep. 


Tho’ your eye-balls dim and sunk 
Stream in penitential guise, 

’Tis but that the wine you’ve drunk 
Bubbles over from your eyes. 


He had no sooner finished, than Rakeek began, and in the same 
versification, and to the same air, sung as follows: 

RAKEEK TO HIS FEMALE COMPANIONS. 

Tho’ the peevish tongues upbraid, 

Tho’ the brows of wisdom scowl, 

Fair ones here on roses laid, 

Careless will we quaff the bowl. 
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Let the cup, with nectar crown’d, 

Thro’ the grove its beams display, 

It can shed a lustre round, 

Brighter than the torch of day. 

Let it pass from hand to hand, 

Circling still with ceaseless flight, 

Till the streaks of gray expand 
O’er the fleeting robe of night. 

As night flits, she does but cry, 

“ Seize the moments that remain”— 

Thus our joys with yours shall vie, 

Tenants of yon hallow’d fane ! 

It was Rais's turn next, who charmed us with this plaintive little 
dialogue supposed to pass betwixt himself and a lady: 

DIALOGUE BY RAIS. 

RAIS. 

Mai d of sorrow, tell us why 
Sad and drooping hangs thy head ? 

Is it grief that bids thee sigh ? 

Is it sleep that flics thy bed ? 



LADY. 


Ah ! I mourn no fancied wound, 
Pangs too true this heart have wrung* 
Since the snakes which curl around 
Selim’s brows my bosom stung. 

Destin’d now to keener woes, 

I must see the youth depart; 

He must go, and as he goes 
Rend at once my bursting heart. 

Slumber may desert my bed, 

’Tis not slumber’s charms I seek— 
’Tis the robe of beauty spread 
O’er my Selim’s rosy cheek. 



XXI. 


TO 

A LADY WEEPING, 

BY 

EBN ALRUMI. 


EBN ALRUMI is reckoned by the Arabian writers as one 
of the most excellent of all their poets. He was by birth a Syrian, 
and passed the greatest part of his time at Emessa, where he died 
A. H. 283. 

Alrumi attempted every species of poetry, and he attempted none 
in which he did not succeed. But he requires no further encomium 
when we say , that he was the favourite author of the celebrated 
Avicenna, who employed a great part of his leisure hours in writing 
a commentary upon the zeorks of Ebn Alrumi. 


W hen I beheld thy blue eye shine 
Thro’ the bright drop that pity drew, 

I saw beneath those tears of thine 
A blue-ey’d violet bath’d in dew. 
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The violet ever scents the gale. 

Its hues adorn the fairest wreath, 

But sweetest thro’ a dewy veil 
Its colours glow, its odours breathe. 

And thus thy charms in brightness rise— 
When wit and pleasure round thee play, 
When mirth sits smiling in thine eyes, 
Who but admires their sprightly ray ? 

But when thro’ pity’s flood they gleam, 
Who but must love their soften’d beam ? 


XXII. 


ON 

A VALETUDINARIAN, 

BY THE SAME. 


So careful is Isa, and anxious to last 
So afraid of himself is he grown, 

He swears thro’ two nostrils the breath goes too fast. 
And he’s trying to breathe thro’ but one. 
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XXIII. 

ON A MISER, 

BY THE SAME. 


Hang her, a thoughtless, wasteful fool, 
She scatters corn where’er she goes”— 
Quoth Hassan, angry at his mule. 

That dropt a dinner to the crows. 
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XXIV. 


TO 

CASSIM OBID ALLAH, 

THE VIZIR OF MOTADHED, UPON THE DEATH OF ONE Of 
HIS SONS, 

BY 

ALY BEN AHMED BEN MANSOUR. 


ALY BEN AHMED distinguished himself in prose as well 
as poetry, and an historical work of considerable reputation, of 
which he was the author, is still extant. But he principally ex¬ 
celled in satire, and so fond was he of indulging this dangerous 
talent, that no one escaped his lash; if he could only bring out a 
sarcasm, it was matter of indifference to him whether an enemy 
or a brother smarted under its severity. He died at Bagdad 
A. H. 302. 

The person to whom this epigram is addressed, Cassim Obid 
Allah, was successively vizir to Motadhed and Moctafi his son, the 
sixteenth and seventeenth Khaliphs of the house of Abbas; the 
latter of whom was principally indebted to the activity of Obid 
Allah for his exaltation to the throne. 

This vizir died A. H. 294, having been entrusted with the chief 
direction of affairs at Bagdad for near fifteen years. 

The office of vizir seems to have been almost hereditary in the 
family of Obid Allah; his son Hosein filled that post under 
Moctader, the successor of Moctafi, and his son Mohammed under 
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Kaher, who succeeded to Moctader. With them ended the autho¬ 
rity of the grand vizirs; for after the death of Kaher, the Khaliph 
Hadhi created a new officer, to whom he gave the title of Emir 
Alomra, i. e. Commander of the Commanders, whom he invested 
with all the substantial power of the state. 

It is not easy to say which of the above mentioned sons of Obid 
Allah is the one pointed at in these verses of Ben Ahmed: if we 
judge from their characters, the sarcasm might apply to either 
without much impropriety; for Hosein was condemned to suffer 
punishment for his impiety in the reign of Radhi, and Mohammed 
was the favourite minister of Kaher, who appears to have been the 
greatest monster that ever presided over the Khaliphat. 


Poor Cassim ! thou art doom’d to mourn 
By destiny’s decree; 

Whatever happen it must turn 
To misery for thee. 

Two sons hadst thou, the one thy pride, 

The other was thy pest; 

Ah, why did cruel death decide 
To snatch away the best ? 

No wonder thou should’st droop with woe, 
Of such a child bereft; 

But now thy tears must doubly flow, 

For, ah! the other’s left. 
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XXV. 


TO 

A FRIEND, 

UPON 

HIS BIRTH-DAY. 


THE thought contained in these lines, appears so natural and 
so obvious, that one wonders it did not occur to all who have at¬ 
tempted to write upon a birth-day or a death. To me however it 
was perfectly novel. 

The Persian verses, given in the Asiatic Miscellany, Vol. ii, 
pag. 374, seem to be a translation from our Arabian author. 


W hen born, in tears we saw thee drown’d, 
While thine assembled friends around, 

With smiles their joy confest; 

So live, that at thy parting hour, 

They may the flood of sorrow pour, 

And thou in smiles be drest! 
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XXVI. 

ON A GAT 

THAT WAS KILLED AS SHE WAS ATTEMPTING TO ROB 
A DOVE-HOUSE. 

BY 

IBN ALALAF ALNAHARWANY. 


THE occasion of this odd composition and its real intent are 
variously related. 

Some say that it means no more than it pretends to do, and that 
it was actually composed upon the death of a favourite cat. 

Others tell us that the poet here laments the misfortunes of 
Abdallah Ebn Motaz, who was raised to the Khaliphat by a 
popular tumult in the year of the Hejra € 96 , and, after enjoying 
his dignity a single day,put to death by his rival Moctader. As 
Abou Beer durst not shew his grief for Abdallah in a more open 
manner, he invented, according to these authors, the following alle¬ 
gory, in which the fate of Abdallah is represented under that of 
a cat. 

But the opinion most generally received is that Abou Beer com¬ 
posed these verses as an Elegy upon the death of a private friend 
whose name is not known , but who, like Abdallah, owed his ruin 
to the rash gratification of a headstrong passion. 

This young man entertained an affection for a favourite female 
slave belonging to the vizir All Ben Isa, and was equally beloved 
by her in return. Their amour had been concealed for some time, 
but the lovers being one day unfortunately surprized in each other's 

F 
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company by the jealous vizir, he sacrificed them both to his fury, 
upon the spot. 

The author of this production was a native of Naharwan, but 
he lived principally at Bagdad, where he expired A. H. 518, at 
the advanced age of an hundred. 

He is represented to have had a most voracious appetite, and as 
little delicacy in the choice of his food. Of this Nuvari relates the 
following ludicrous instance. 

The poet one day mounted his ass, in order to pay a visit to a 
nobleman in Bagdad. He was introduced into the saloon, and in 
the mean time the attendants conducted his ass into the kitchen, 
where it was killed and dressed, and at the proper time served up 
to Abou Beer at table. The poet relished his dinner so much, that 
he devoured every morsel which was set before him, declaring he 
had never tasted such excellent veal in his life. When evening 
approached, he called for his ass, that he might return home ; but 
the animal was no where to be found; and at length they confessed 
the trick which had been put upon him. The nobleman, however, 
made him a present which amply compensated for his loss, and he 
took leave, perfectly satisfied with his entertainment. 


Poor Puss is gone ! ’Tis fate’s decree— 
Yet I must still her loss deplore, 

For dearer than a child was she, 

And ne’er shall I behold her more. 

With many a sad presaging tear 
This morn I saw her steal away, 

While she went on without a fear 
Except that she should miss her prey. 
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I saw her to the dove-house climb, 

With cautious feet and slow she stept, 

Resolv’d to balance loss of time 
By eating faster than she crept. 

Her subtle foes were on the watch, 

And mark’d her course, with fury fraught. 

And while she hoped the birds to catch, 

An arrow’s point the huntress caught. 

In fancy she had got them all, 

And drunk their blood and suck’d their breath; 
Alas ! she only got a fall, 

And only drank the draught of death. 

Why, why was pigeons flesh so nice, 

That thoughtless cats should love it thus ? 
Hadst thou but liv’d on rats and mice, 

Thou hadst been living still, poor Puss. 

Curst be the taste, howe’er refin’d, 

That prompts us for such joys to wish. 

And curst the dainty where we find 
Destruction lurking in the dish. 
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XXVII. 


AN 

EPIGRAM UPON EBN NAPHTA-WAH„ 

BY 

MOHAMMED BEN ZEID ALMOTAKALAM. 


MOHAMMED BEN ABE A, here called Naphta-wah, 
re>as descended from a noble family in Khorassan. He applied 
himself to study with indefatigable perseverance, and was a very 
voluminous author in several branches of literature, but he is 
chiefly distinguished as a grammarian. He died in the year of 
the Hejra 323. 

The following verses are inserted principally to shew that the 
Charade, a species of riddle which we borrowed from the French a 
few years ago, has been long fashionable in the East. 

In order to understand Ben Zeid’s Charade, we must remark 
that, in Arabic, Naphta signifies a combustible not very much 
unlike our gunpowder, and that Wah is an exclamation of sorrow. 


By the former with ruin and death we are curst, 
In the latter we grieve for the ills of the first; 
And as for the whole, where together they meet. 
It’s a drunkard, a liar, a thief and a cheat. 
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XXVIII. 

FIRE, 

A RIDDLE. 


THIS composition seems a Jit supplement to the preceding 
one; notwithstanding its absurdity, however, I have ventured to 
insert it, merely to shew that this mode of trifling was not unknown 
to the orientals. It is taken from the Mostatraf, where a great 
number of similar productions on various subjects are preserved. 


T h e loftiest cedars I can eat, 

Yet neither paunch nor mouth have I, 
I storm whene’er you give me meat, 
Whene’er you give me drink, I die. 



[TO] 


XXIX. 


TO 

A LADY 

UPON SEEING HER BLUSH. 

BY 

THE KALIPH RADHI BILLAH. 


JiADHI BILLAH, son to Moctader, was the twentieth 
Khaliph of the house of Abbas, and the last of these princes who 
possessed any substantial power. 

By the thoughtlessness of Radhi’s predecessors, in erecting the 
different provinces of their empire into independent sovereignties, 
the dominion of the Khaliphs had been reduced to little more than 
the space circumscribed by the walls of Bagdad; and by an im¬ 
prudent act of his own, in abolishing the civil office of vizir, and 
appointing a military person to superintend the government, the 
authority of the Khaliphs was in fact annihilated. This officer 
was entitled Emir Alomra, i. e. Commander of the Commanders. 

Radhi Billah, however, during his own life, still enjoyed the 
external marks of royalty; he had the usual number of guards and 
attendants, and his household establishment was upon the same 
footing as that of the ancient Khaliphs. 

But after the decease of Radhi, which happened in the 32 9th 
year of the Hejra, these distinctions were withdrawn; the Com¬ 
manders of the Faithful saw themselves reduced to a scanty allow- 
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ance, precluded from interfering with any business, except the 
direction of some religious ceremonies, and considered as little else 
than a necessary appendage to the court of the Emir Alomra. 

Notwithstanding his political faults, Radhi Billah is univer¬ 
sally represented to have been a man of talents; and the two fol¬ 
lowing compositions will shew that he was not deficient in poetical 
merit. The latter of these is rendered peculiarly interesting from 
the situation of its author, who,if he wanted prudence to foresee or 
vigour to extricate himself from his misfortunes, at least appears 
to have possesed sensibility to feel and genius to express them. 


Lei la, whene’er I gaze on thee 
My alter’d cheek turns pale, 

While upon thine, sweet maid, I see 
A deep’ning blush prevail. 

Leila, shall I the cause impart 
Why such a change takes place ? 

The crimson stream deserts my heart, 
To mantle on thy face. 
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XXX. 

ON THE 

VICISSITUDES OF LIFE. 

BY THE SAME. 

Mokt, l joys, however pure, 

Soon their turbid source betray; 

Mortal bliss, however sure, 

Soon must totter and decay. 

Ye who now, with footsteps keen, 
Range through hopes’ delusive field, 
Tell us what the smiling scene 
To your ardent grasp can yield ? 

Other youths have oft before 
Deem’d their joys would never fade, 
Till themselves were seen no more, 
Swept into oblivion’s shade. 

Who, with health and pleasure gay, 

E’er his fragile state could know, 

Were not age and pain to say— 

Man is but the child of woe ? 
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XXXI. 


TO 

A DOVE, 


BY 

SERAGE ALWARAK. 

The Dove to ease an aching breast, 
In piteous murmurs vents her cares; 
Like me she sorrows, for opprest, 

Like me, a load of grief she bears. 

Her plaints are heard in every wood, 
While I would fain conceal my woes ; 
But vain’s my wish, the briny flood, 
The more I strive, the faster flows. 

Sure, gentle Bird, my drooping heart 
Divides the pangs of love with thine, 
And plaintive murm’rings are thy part. 
And silent grief and tears are mine. 
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XXXII. 


ON 

A THUNDER STORM, 


BY 

IBRAHIM BEN KHIRET ABOU ISAAC. 

Bright smil’d the morn, till o’er its head 
The clouds in thicken’d foldings spread 
A robe of sable hue; 

Then, gathering round day’s golden king, 

They stretch’d their wide o’ershadowing wing, 
And hid him from our view. 

The rain his absent beams deplor’d, 

And, soften’d into weeping, pour’d 
Its tears in many a flood; 

The lightning laught with horrid glare; 

The thunder growl’d, in rage; the air 
In silent sorrow stood. 



XXXIII. 


SAIF ADDAULET, 


SULTAN OF ALEPPO, 

TO 

HIS FAVOURITE MISTRESS. 


SAIF ADDAULET was one of those princes who erected an 
independent sovereignty out of the ruins of the Khaliphat. 

He was descended from the house of Hamadan, a family of 
Arabian extraction, which had established itself in Syria during 
the reign of the Kkaliph Moctafi, where it soon rendered itself too 
powerful to be controuled by the feeble government of Bagdad. 

Saif Addaulet made himself master of the city and district of 
Aleppo about the year of the Hejra 333, and from this time till 
his death, he was engaged in a perpetual warfare with the Despots 
tyf the Emir Alomras of Bagdad, and the Greek Emperors, 
who adjoined to his territories on the different sides. And so suc¬ 
cessful were his military operations, that in 356, theyearofhis 
decease, he had obtained the entire dominion of Cilicia and 
Armenia, together with the greatest part of Syria, and was enabled 
to leave an undisturbed possession of these provinces to his son. 

The court of Aleppo, during Saif Addaulet's reign, was the 
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most polished in the East; the Sultan and his brothers were all 
eminent for poetical talents, and whoever excelled, either in litera¬ 
ture or science, was sure of obtaining their patronage; so that at 
a time when not only Europe, but great part of Asia, was sunk in 
the profoundest ignorance, the Sultan of Aleppo could boast of 
such an assemblage of genius, at his court, as few sovereigns have 
ever been able to bring together. 

The occasion upon which the present little production of Saif 
Addaulet was composed, is thus related by Elmacin; the Sultan 
having conceived a passion for a princess of the blood royal, gave 
such public marks of the preference he entertained for her, that the 
ladies of his Harem took alarm, and resolved to rid themselves of 
the object of their jealousy by means of poison. 

Saif Addaulet, however, obtained intelligence of their design, 
and determined to prevent it, by transporting the princess to a 
castle at some distance from Aleppo; and whilst she remained in 
this solitude, he addressed the following verses to her: 


I saw their jealous eyeballs roll, 

I saw them mark each glance of mine, 
I saw thy terrors, and my soul 
Shar’d ev’ry pang that tortur’d thine. 


In vain to wean my constant heart, 

Or quench my glowing flame, they strove; 
Each deep-laid scheme, each envious art, 
But wak’d my fears for her I love. 
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’Twas this compcll’d the stern decree, 
That forc’d thee to those distant towers, 
And left me nought but love for thee, 
To cheer my solitary hours. 

Yet let not Abla sink deprest, 

Nor separation’s pangs deplore; 

We meet not—’tis to meet more blest; 
We parted—’tis to part no more. 
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XXXIV. 


ON THE 

CRUCIFIXION OF EBN BAKIAH, 

BY 

ABOU HASSAN ALANBARY. 


EBN BAKIAH was vizir to Azzad Addaulet or Bachteir, 
Emir Alomra of Bagdad, under the Khaliphs Moti Lillah and 
Tay Lillah; but Azzad Addaulet being deprived of his office, and 
driven from Bagdad by Adhed Addaulet, Sultan of Persia, Ebn 
Bakiah was seized upon and crucified at the gates of the city, by 
order of the conqueror. 

The mode of punishment inflicted on the vizir gave occasion 
to the following quibbling composition, which appears to an 
European more remarkable for its unfeelingness than for its 
ingenuity: amongst the Orientals, however, who prefer this kind 
ofjeu de mots to every other species of wit, it has always been so 
much admired, that there is scarce any historian of those times 
who has not inserted in his work a copy of the verses upon Ebn 
Bakiah. 

Azzad Addaulet and Adhed Addaulet were both descended 
from the house of Bowiah, a house which, from the meanest 
original, raised itself to the sovereignty of great part of Asia. 

Bowiah, a poor fisherman in the province of Dilam, had three 
sons, who began the world by officiating as servants in the camp 
of a petty Persian despot. But, in a short time, they distin- 
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guisked themselves so highly for talents and valour, that their 
services were courted by the greatest princes; they were placed at 
the head of armies, had the direction of cabinets, and saw them¬ 
selves honoured and caressed wherever they appeared. The ambi¬ 
tion of the Bowiahdes kept pace with their rising fortune, and 
they soon aimed at sovereign pozver; nor were their wishes long 
ungratified, for after a few years, the eldest obtained the crown of 
Persia, and the youngest was appointed Emir Alomra to the 
Khaliphs. 

Azzad Addaulet was son of the Emir Alomra, and after the 
death of his father administered the government of Bagdad; 
Adhed Addaulet, son to the second brother, succeeded his uncle in 
the kingdom of Persia. 

For some time the two cousins kept up an intercourse of friend¬ 
ship ; but the Sultan of Persia, conscious of his power, at length 
determined to unite all the possessions of the family in his own 
person; and having declared war against Azzad Addaulet, he 
brought an immense force to attack Bagdad; the Emir Alomra, 
unable to make any effectual resistance, fed before him, and the 
Persian monarch assumed the vacant dignity. By this event the 
city and territory of Bagdad were annexed to Adhed Addaulet's 
empire, which now comprehended the principal part of the Asidtic 
dominions of the ancient Khaliphat. 

Adhed Addaulet died in the year of the Hejra 370: his 
descendants, the princes of the house of Bowiah, remained in pos¬ 
session of Persia only till the year 480 ; when they were expelled 
by Mahmoud Gazni,founder of the dynasty of Gaznivides. The 
branch of Adhed Addaulet's family, which was settled at Bagdad, 
continued masters of that city and its dependencies, till the 
year 450, when the Seljuk Sultans of Iran wrested from them 
their authority, and reduced the family of Bowiah to its original 
insignificance. 



Whate’er thy fate, in life and death, 
Thou’rt doom’d above us still to rise, 

Whilst at a distance far beneath 
We view thee with admiring eyes. 

The gazing crouds still round thee throng. 
Still to thy well-known voice repair, 

As when erewhile thy hallow’d tongue 
Pour’d in the Mosque the solemn prayer. 

Still, generous Vizir, we survey 
Thine arms extended o’er our head, 

As lately, in the festive day, 

When they were stretch'd thy gifts to shed. 

Earth’s narrow boundaries strove in vain 
To limit thy aspiring mind, 

And now we see thy dust disdain 
Within her breast to be confin’d. 

The earth’s too small for one so great. 
Another mansion thou sbalt have— 

The clouds shall be thy winding sheet, 

The spacious vault of heaven, thy grave. 



XXXV. 


ON THE 

CAPRICES OF FORTUNE, 

BY 

SHEMS ALMAALI CABUS, 

THE DETHRONED SULTAN OF GEORGIA. 


HISTORY can shew few princes so amiable and few so unfor¬ 
tunate as Shems Almaali Cabus. He is described as possessed of 
almost every virtue and every accomplishment: his piety . justice, 
generosity, and humanity, are universally celebrated; nor was 
he less conspicuous f>r intellectual powers; his genius teas at once 
penetrating, solid, and brilliant, and he distinguished himself 
equally as an orator, a philosopher, and a poet. In such estimation 
were his writings held, that the most careless productions of his 
pen were preserved as models of composition; and we are told that 
a famous vizir of Persia could never open even an official dispatch 
from Shems Almaali without exclaiming, “ This is written with 
the feather of a celestial bird.” 

Shems Almaali ascended the throne of Georgia upon the death 
of his brother, A.H. S6fi; and during a reign of thirty-five years 
made the Georgians happy by his administration. His ruin was 
at length occasioned by an unfortunate piece of generosity. 

G 
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In a contest between Mowid Addaulet and Faker Addaulet) 
two rival princes of the home of Bowiah, the latter had been 
overcome by his brother, and with difficulty escaped into Georgia, 
where Shems Almaali afforded him an asylum. Mowid Addaulet 
considered the kindness shewn to his brother as an insult to himself, 
and resolving upon revenge, he overran Georgia with a numerous 
army, and obliged Faker Addaulet and Shems Almaali to fly for 
refuge to the mountains of Khorassan. For three years the exiled 
princes led a wandering and uncomfortable life, surrounded by 
danger and harassed by necessity ; but at the end of that period 
Mowid Addaulet died, and Faker Addaulet, without opposition, 
assumed the sceptre of Persia. 

Shems Almaali, as was natural, expected to participate in his 
friend's good fortune, and persuaded himself that he should not 
only regain the kingdom of Georgia, but that every favour would 
be heaped upon him which it was in the power of the Persian 
monarch to bestow. He was disappointed; for Faker Addaulet 
with unparallelled ingratitude refused even to restore his hereditary 
dominions, and the unfortu nate Shems Almaali, unable to assert 
his claim by arms, remained for fourteen years longer in exile. At 
length, however, Faker Addaulet died, and Shems Almaali was 
invited by the general voice of his subjects to return to Georgia 
and reassume the government. He accepted their invitation : and 
was no sooner settled upon the throne than he applied himself with 
his firmer assiduity to promote the welfare of his kingdom. 

But the Georgians were now become unfit for such a sovereign: 
during his long absence, a thousand abuses had crept into every 
department of the state, which the great men who profited by them 
were unwilling to see corrected. Shems Almaali, however, was. 
determined to bring about a reform, whatever might be the conse¬ 
quence. But the attempt was fatal to him, for a number of the 
principal persons of the kingdom, disgusted at his severity, at length 
conspired together to deprive him 'of the sovereignty, and taking 
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advantage of his son’s absence, they rushed upon him unawares, 
and bore him off, from his tent, to a place of confinement. 

After they had secured Shems Almaali, they dispatched mes¬ 
sengers to his son Manujeher, informing him of what they had 
done, and offering him the throne, upon condition that he would 
unite with them in the deposition of his father. The young prince 
pretended to accede to their proposal, and was accordingly pro¬ 
claimed sovereign of Georgia. 

But Manujeher was no sooner in possession of the throne, than 
he flew to his father's prison, and prostrating himself before the 
old monarch, declared that he had only accepted the crown with a 
view of preserving it for his father, into whose hands he now 
restored it, and in whose defence he was ready to sacrifice his life. 

Shems ‘Almaali was charmed with his son’s behaviour, but 
refused his offer, saying that he had now done with the world, and 
only wished to remain undisturbed in his present retreat, where he 
meant to dedicate his few surviving years to the service of God. 
Manujeher promised that every accommodation which his father 
desired should be amply furnished, and gave immediate orders for 
the purpose. * 

But the conspirators who had dethroned Shems Almaali, dread¬ 
ing his talents as much as they hated his virtues, were determined 
to put an end to their fears by- his ■ death. They made many 
attempts to persuade Manujeher to commit this horrid deed; but 
finding all their solicitations ineffectual, they resolved to undertake 
it themselves. The murder was not long delayed, and was accom¬ 
panied with the aggravated guilt of unnecessary cruelty. For 
having gained possession of the castle, which Shems Almaali had 
fixed upon for his retreat, they unroofed the chamber where he 
resided, deprived hini of cloaths and every necessary, and left the 
aged monarch to perish with cold upon the pavement. 

After the character given of Shems Almaali, it is almost super¬ 
fluous to add that he was the patron of literature. Mis court 



abounded with men of genius from all parts of the East; amongst 
whom the celebrated Avicenna, who lived many years under his 
protection, deserves particularly to be mentioned.. 

The following verses appear to have been composed during Shems 
Almaali’s exile in Khorassan. 


Wht should I blush that Fortune’s frown 
Dooms me life’s humble paths to tread ? 

To live unheeded, and unkhown ? 

To sink forgotten to the dead ? 

’Tis not the good, the wise, the brave, 

That surest shine, or highest rise; 

The feather sports upon the wave, 

The pearl in ocean’s cavern lies. 

Each lesser star that studs the sphere 
Sparkles with undiminish’d light: 

Dark and eclips’d alone appear 
The lord of day, the queen of night. 
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XXXVI. 

ON LIFE. 


THE sentiment contained in these lines is extremely similar to 
one in an old Greek epigram, preserved.in the Anthologia. Our 
Arabian author, however, has expressed the idea with much 
greater elegance. The Greek epigram is as follows. 

n«mr t u Sanara TvgUfieSa xai r^eipo^eiirSu 

Hr uyi7.rj ftoiguv trtyct^opevuii aCKoyur. 

Thus translated by Bergius; 

k ivimus heu morti, morti quoque nascimur omnes 
lit grex porcorum qui temere intereunt. 


Like sheep, we’re doom’d to travel o’er 
The fated track to all assign’d. 

These follow those that went before, 

And leave- the world to those behind. 

As the flock seeks the pasturing shade, 
Man presses to the future day, 

While death, amidst the tufted glade, 

Like the dun robber,* waits his prey. 


* The wolf. 
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XXXVII. 

EXTEMPORE VERSES 

UPON THE SULTAN CARAWASH, HIS PRINCIPAL MUSICIAN 
BARKAIDY, HIS VIZIR EBN FAHDI, AND HIS CHAMBERLAIN 
ABOU JABER, 

BY 

EBN ALRAMACRAM. 


THE occasion of the following composition is thus related by 
Abulfeda; Carawash, Sultan of Mousel, being one wintry even¬ 
ing engaged in a party of pleasure along with Barkaidy, Ebn 
Fahdi, Abou Jaber, and the improvisatore poet Ebn Alramacram, 
resolved to divert himself at the expence of his companions. He 
therefore ordered the poet to give a specimen, of his talents, which 
at the same time should convey a satire upon the three, courtiers, 
and a compliment to himself. Ebn Alramacram took his subject 
from the stormy appearance of the night , and immediately pro¬ 
duced these verses. 


Lowering as Barkaidy’s face 
The wintry night came in, 

Cold as the music of his bass, 
And lengthen’d as his chin. 
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Sleep from my aching eyes had fled, 
And kept as far apart, 

As sense from Ebn Fahdi’s head, 

Or virtue from his heart. 

The dubious paths my footsteps balk’d, 
I slipp’d along the sod, 

As if on Jaber’s faith I’d walk’d, 

Or on his truth had trod. 

At length the rising king of day 
Burst on the gloomy wood, 

Like Caraw ash’s eye, whose ray 
Dispenses every good. 
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XXXVIII. 


ON THE 

DEATH OF A SON, 


BY 

ALY BEN MOHAMMED ALTAHMANY. 


ALY BEN MOHAMMED was a native of that part of 
Arabia called Hejaz; and is celebrated not only as a poet, but as 
a politician. In the latter of these characters he undertook a 
commission, at the request of the Emir Alomra of Bagdad, the 
object of which was to excite an insurrection at Cairo, against the 
Egyptian Khaliph Taker Liazaz; but being detected in his in¬ 
trigues, he was thrown into prison about the year 416, and soon 
after suffered death. 


Tyrant of man ! Imperious Fate ! 
I bow before thy dread decree, 

Nor hope in this uncertain state 
To find a seat secure from thee. 
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Life is a dark, tumultuous stream, 

With many a care and sorrow foul, 

Yet thoughtless mortals vainly deem 
That it can yield a limpid bowl. 

Think not that stream will backward flow, 
Or cease its destin’d course to keep ; 

As soon the blazing spark shall glow 
Beneath the surface of the deep. 

Believe not Fate at thy command 
Will grant a meed she nevergave; 

As soon the airy tower shall stand, 

That’s built upon a passing wave. 

Life is a sleep of threescore years, 

Death bids us wake and hail the light, 
And man, with all his hopes and fears, 

Is but a phantom of the night. 
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XXXIX. 

TO LEILA. 


THIS production is taken from a collection of MS. tales in 
the hands of the translator. It is there given as a declaration of 
love from a young prince to his mistress; the lady's answer not 
appearing possessed of equal poetical merit, has not been inserted. 


Leila, with too successful art, 

Has spread for me love’s cruel snare; 

And now, when she has caught my.heart, 
She laughs, and leaves it to despair. 

Thus the poor sparrow pants for breath, 
Held captive by a playful boy, 

And while it drinks*the draught of death. 
The thoughtless child looks on with joy. 

Ah ! were its flutt’ring pinions free, 

Soon would it bid its chains adieu, 

Or did the child its suff’rings see 
He’d pity and relieve them too. 
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XL. 


ON 

MODERATION IN OUR PLEASURES, 

BT 

ABOU ALCASSIM EBN TABATABA 


TA BATA BA deduced his pedigree from Ali Ben Abou Taleb, 
and Fatima the daughter of Mohammed. 

He was born at Ispahan, but passed the principal part of his 
life in Egypt, where he was appointed chief oj the Sheriffs, i. e. 
the descendants of the Prophet, a dignity held in the highest verier 
ration by every Mussulman. He died in the year of the Hejra 
418, with the reputation of being one of the most excellent poets of 
his time. 


How oft does passion’s grasp destroy 
The pleasure that it strives to gain ? 
How soon the thoughtless course.of joy 
Is doom’d to terminate in pain ? 
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When prudence would thy steps delay, 
She but restrains to make thee blest; 
Whate’er from joy she lops away, 

But heightens and secures the rest. 

Wouldst thou a trembling flame expand. 
That hastens in the lamp to die ? 

With careful touch, with sparing hand, 
The feeding stream of life supply. 

But if thy flask profusely sheds 
A rushing torrent o’er the blaze, 

Swift round the sinking flame it spreads. 
And kills the fire it fain would raise. 



XLI. 


ON 

THE VALE OF BOZAA, 

BY 

AHMED BEN YOUSEF ALMENAZY. 


BEN YOUSEF for many years acted as vizir to Abou 
Nasser, Sultan of Diarbeker. His political talents are much 
praised, pud he is particularly celebrated for the address he dis- 
played while upon an embassy to the Greek emperor at Constan¬ 
tinople. 

His passion for literature appears to have been extreme; the 
greatest part of his leisure hours were devoted to study, and such 
was his assiduity in collecting books, that he was able to form two 
very large libraries, the one at Miaferakin and the Other at Amid, 
which for some centuries after his death were considered as the 
great fountains of instruction for all Asia. 

The following specimen of Ben Yousef's poetry must be looked 
upon merely as ajeu d'esprit suggested by the beauties of the vale 
ofBozda, as he passed through it. 


Th e intertwining boughs for thee 
Have wove, sweet dell, a verdant vest, 
And thou in turn shalt give to me 
A verdant couch upon thy breast. 
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To shield me from day’s fervid glare 
Thine oaks their fostering arms extend, 
As anxious o’er her infant care 
I’ve seen a watchful mother bend. 

A brighter cup, a sweeter draught, 

I gather from that rill of thine, 

Than maddening drunkards ever quaff’d, 
Than all the treasures of the vine. 

So smooth the pebbles on its shore, 

That not a maid can thither stray, 

But counts her strings of jewels o’er, 
And thinks the pearls have slipp’d away. 
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XLII. 


TO 

ADVERSITY, 

BY 

ABOU MENBAA 'CARAWASH, 

, SULTAN OF MOUSEL. 


THE life of this prince was chequered with various adventures; 
he was perpetually engaged in contests either with the neighbour¬ 
ing sovereigns, or the princes of his own family., 

For several years, however, he maintained himself in the posses¬ 
sion of his little kingdom, notwithstanding all his enemies, and 
during this period rendered Mousel the seat of science and litera¬ 
ture ; but in the year of the Hejra 442, after many struggles, he 
was obliged to submit to his brother Abou Camel, who immediately 
ordered him to be seized, and convey'ed to a place of security. 

While Abou Camel lived, the confinement of Carawash was 
made as easy as possible; he had an ample provision assigned him, 
and was treated with all the respect due to his former situation. 
But upon the demise of Abou Camel, and succession of his son 
Coraish, these indulgencies were taken away, and the old Sultan, 
unable to sustain the hardships he was now exposed to, died in 
prison, or, according to some authors, was murdered there by the 
inhuman hand . of his own nephew. 
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Hail, chastening friend Adversityj ’Tis thine 
The mental ore to temper and refine, 

To cast in virtue’s mold the yielding heart, 

And honor’s polish to the mind import. 

Without thy wakening touch, thy plastic aid, 

I’d lain the shapeless m&ss that nature made; 

But form’d, great artist, by thy magic hand, . 

I gleam a sword to conquer and command. 



XLIII. 


ON 

THE INCOMPATIBILITY OF PRIDE 
AND TRUE GLORY, 

BY 

ABOU ALOLA. 


ABOU ALOLA is always esteemed one of the most excellent 
of the Arabian poets. He was born blind, or at least lost his sight 
at a very early age; but this did not deter him from the pursuit 
of literature. 

To prosecute his studies with more advantage, he travelled from 
Maara, the place of his nativity, to Bagdad, where he spent a few 
months in attending the lectures of the different professors at the 
academy of that city, and in conversing with the learned men who 
resorted thither from all parts of the East. 

Abou Albla, after this short stay in Bagdad, returned to his 
native cottage, which he never again quitted. 

But notwithstanding the difficulties he laboured under from 
nature, and the few advantages he had received from education, 
“ he lived, according to Abufeda, to know that his celebrity spread 
from the sequestered village which he inhabited, to the utmost 
confines of the globe.” 

Abou Albla died at Mdara in the year 449, aged St?; he 
attempted every species of poetry, and succeeded in all; nor was 

H 
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he scrupulous in the choice of his subjects, as many of his composi¬ 
tions seem evidently intended to turn religion into ridicule. 

This disposition , together with his never eating any animalfood, 
gave rise to a report among his contemporaries that he had abjured 
Mohammedanism, and become a follower of the Bramins; but 
several passages might be adduced from his writings, which suffi¬ 
ciently shew that he was as little attached to one sect of religion 
as to another, or rather that he was equally an enemy to all. 

Abulfeda has preserved one of his epigrams, which I have 
endeavoured to render as follows: 

Errant Islamici, servi falluntur J'esu, 

Sunt cocci Isacidce, sunt sine corde Magi; 

Dividitur mundus—pius hinc et mentis egenus 
Cernitur, atque illinc impius et sapiens. 


Think not, Abdallah, pride and fame 
Can ever travel hand in hand; 

With breast oppos’d, and adverse aim. 

On the same narrow path they stand. 

Thus youth and age together meet, 

And life’s divided moments share ; 

This can’t advance till that retreat, 

What’s here increas’d, is lessen’d there. 

And thus the falling shades of night 
Still struggle with the lucid ray, 

And e’er they stretch their gloomy flight 
Must win the lengthen’d space from day. 
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XLIV. 


UPON THE 

DEATH OF NEDHAM ALMOLK, 

VIZIR TO TOGRUL BEG, ALP ARStLAN, AND MALEC SHAH, 
THE THREE FIRST SELJUK SULTANS OF PERSIA. 

BY 

SHEBAL ADDAULET. 


SELJVK, from whom the dynasty of the Seljucides or Shep¬ 
herd Sultans of Persia , derived its name, came originally from 
Turkestan, from whence he had been driven, for a daring intru¬ 
sion into the haram of his prince. 

With a numerous tribe of friends and vassals he passed the 
Jaxartes, encamped near Samarcand, and embraced the religion of 
Mohammed. Seljuk having outlived his son, took upon him the 
care of his two grandsons, Togrul and Jaafer; the eldest of whom, 
by the general voice of his countrymen, was declared their sovereign. 

The ambition of Togrul was equal to his valour; and he soon 
saw himself at the head of an extensive empire. By his arms the 
Gaznevides were expelled from the eastern provinces of Persia; in 
the west he annihilated the dynasty of the Bowiahdes, and obtained 
compleat possession of Irak, Mousel and Bagdad. Togrul died 
about the year 455, and was succeeded in his kingdom and ambi¬ 
tious views by his nephew Alp Arslan. 
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The neze Sultan increased the dominions of his family by the 
'acquisition of Georgia and Armenia. 

The possessions of the Greeks in Asia were now restricted to the 
peninsula of Anatolia, and even this province was subject to the 
continual depredations of the Turkish soldiers. The imperial 
troops fled on every side, and in one of the engagements between 
them and the Turks, the emperor Romanus was taken prisoner, and 
obliged to pay an immense ransom as the price of his liberty. 

After a glorious reign often years, Alp Arslan fell by the hand 
of an assassin. He was buried in the city of Maru, and the fol- 
lowing inscription engraved upon his tomb ; “ O ye who have seen 
the glory of Alp Arslan exalted to the heavens repair to Maru, 
and you will behold it buried in the dust.” 

Malec Shah mounted the throne upon the death of his father 
Alp Arslan, and was not inferior to his predecessors either in talents 
or fortune. During his reign Syria and Turkestan were added to 
the Seljuk dominions, which now extended from the Chinese fron¬ 
tier to the zeest and south, as far as the mountains of Georgia, the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, the city of Jerusalem, and the 
corifines of Arabia Felix. 

Malec died in the year 465, and with him expired the greatness 
and union of the Seljuk empire. 

While Togrul and his two successors were employed in conquests, 
the civil administration was committed to the vizir Nedham 
Almolk, who, during the greatest part of the reigns of these three 
sovereigns, governed the state with universal approbation and with 
almost absolute authority. His character and fate are thus 
described by a late elegant historian. 

“ In a period when Europe was plunged in the deepest barbarism, 
the light and splendor of Asia may be ascribed to the docility 
rather than the knowledge of the Turkish conquerors. An ample 
share of their wisdom and virtue is due to a Persian vizir, who 
ruled the empire under Alp Arslan and his son. 
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“ Nedham, one of the most illustrious ministers of the East, war 
honoured by the Khaliph as an oracle of religion and science; he 
was trusted by the Sultan as the faithful vicegerent of his power 
and justice. After an administration of thirty years, the fame oj 
the vizir, his wealth, and even his services were transformed into 
crimes. He was overthrown by the insidious arts of a woman and 
a rival; and his fall was hastened by a rash declaration that his 
cap and inkhorn, the badges of his office, were connected by the 
divine decree with the throne and diadem of the Sultan. At the 
a g e °f ninety-three years, the venerable statesman was dismissed 
by his master, accused by his enemies, and murdered by a fanatic. 
The last words of Nedham attested his innocence, and the remain¬ 
der of Malec’s life was short and inglorious.” 

Gibbon, Vol. x. 


Thy virtues fam’d thro’ every land, 
Thy spotless life, in age and youth, 
Prove thee a pearl,* by nature’s hand. 
Form’d out of purity and truth. 

Too long its beams of orient light 
Upon a thankless world were shed ; 
Allah has now reveng’d the slight. 
And call’d it to its native bed. 


* Nedham, in Arabic, signifies a string of pearls. 
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XLV. 

VERSES 


ADDRESSED BY WALADATA, DAUGHTER OF MOHAMMED 
ALMOSTAKF1 BILL AH, KHALIPH OF SPAIN, TO SOME YOUNG 
MEN WHO HAD PRETENTED A PASSION FOR HERSELF AND 
HER COMPANIONS. 


ALMOSTAKFI was the last Khaliph of the house of 
Ommiah who possessed any authority in Spain. 

The Arabs made themselves masters of this country in the 92 d 
year of the Hejra; for some time it was governed by lieutenants, 
under the Khaliphs of Damascus; but upon the fall and extinction 
of the Ommiades in Asia, Abderrahman, a branch of that family, 
retreated into Spain, and established an independent Khaliphat at 
Cordova. 

His posterity for two hundred and eighty-five years, ruled over 
almost the whole peninsula, from the Pyrenees to the Atlantic; 
and this period is perhaps the happiest in all Spanish history; 
the sovereigns were wise and enlightened, the people civilized and 
industrious: and to such prosperity had the kingdom risen under 
these princes, that in the time of the third Abderrahman, the annual 
receipts of the royal treasury amounted to upwards of six millions 
sterling; a sum which in the tenth century most probably surpassed 
the united revenues of all the other European monarchs. 

The power of the Khaliphs of Cordova had been for some time 
declining when Almostakfi ascended the throne; under this weak 
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prince the disorders in the government increased, and upon his 
death the authority of the Ommiades was annihilated, and the 
empire split into a number of petty principalities, which were suc¬ 
cessively subjected by the arms of the Christians. 

Casiri, to whom I am indebted for the epigram here inserted, 
gives the following character of the princess Waladata. 

“ Valadata Hispanici regis Mohammedis Almostakf Billah 
nuncupati filia, Cordubce nata fuit. Non pulchra minus quam 
ingeniosa fcemina; totam se Rhetorics ac Poetica studiis dedit. 
Insignium sui &vi Poetarum amicitiam colebat ; frequentibus 
eorum colloquiis mire delectabatur; in scribendo plurimum salis 
habuit et acuminis, quod vel hocce disticho satis patet.” 

Casiri Bib. Hisp. 


VV hen you told us our glances soft, timid and mild. 
Could occasion such wounds in the heart, 

Can ye wonder that yours, so ungovern’d and wild, 
Some wounds to our cheeks should impart? 

The wounds on our cheeks, are but transient, I own, 
With a blush they appear and decay; 

But those on the heart, fickle youths, ye have shewn 
To be even more transient than they. 
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XLVI. 

VERSES 


ADDRESSED TO HIS DAUGHTERS, 

BY 

MOTAMMED BEN ABAC, 

SUET AN OF SEVILLE, DURING HIS IMPRISONMENT. 


SEVILLE was one of those small sovereignties into which 
Spain had been divided after the extinction of the house ofOmmiah. 

It did not long retain its independence, and the only prince who> 
ever presided over it as a separate kingdom seems to have been 
Mohammed Ben Abad, the author of these verses. 

For thirty-three years he reigned over Seville and the neigh¬ 
bouring districts with considerable reputation, but being attacked 
by Joseph, son to the emperor of Morocco, at the head of a nume¬ 
rous army of Africans, was defeated, taken prisoner, and throzen 
into a dungeon, where he died in the year 488. 

The occasion of the following composition is related by Ebn 
Khocan, a contemporary writer, in these words: “ Upon a certain 
festival, duiing the confinement of Motammed, he was waited upon 
by his children, who came to receive his blessing, and to offer up 
their prayers for his welfare. Amongst these, some were females, 
and their appearance was truly deplorable; they were naturally 
beauteous as the moon, but from the rags which covered them, they 
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seemed like the moon under an eclipse; their feet were bare and 
bleeding, and every trace of their former splendor was compleatly 
effaced. Jt this melancholy spectacle, their unfortunate father gave 
way to his sorrow in the following verses: 


W.T h jocund heart and chearful brow 
I us’d to hail the festal morn— 

How must Motammed greet it now?— 

A prisoner helpless and forlorn. 

While these dear maids in beauty’s bloom, 
With want opprest, with rags o’erspread, 
By sordid labors at the loom 
Must earn a poor, precarious bread. 

Those feet that never touch’d the ground, 
Till musk or camphor strew’d the way, 
Now bare and swoll’n with many a wound, 
Must struggle thro’ the miry clay. 

Those radiant cheeks are veil’d in woe, 

A shower descends from every eye, 

And not a starting tear can flow, 

That wakes not an attending sigh. 
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Fortune that whilom own’d my sway, 
And bow’d obsequious to my nod. 
Now sees me destin’d to obey, 

And bend beneath oppression’s rod. 

Ye mortals with success elate, 

Who bask in hope’s delusive beam, 
Attentive view Motammed’s fate, 
And own that bliss is but a dream. 
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XLVII. 

A SERENADE 

TO HIS SLEEPING MISTRESS, 

BY 

ALY BEN ABD ALGANY OF CORDOVA. 


THIS author was by birth an African, but having passed over 
to Spain, he was much patronised by Motammed, Sultan of Seville. 

After the fall of his master, Ben Abd returned into Africa, 
and died at Tangier A. H. 488. 

Ben Abd wrote at a time when Arabic literature was upon the 
decline in Spain , and his verses are not very unlike the composi¬ 
tions of our own metaphysical poets in the last century. 


Sure Harut’s* potent spells were breath’d 
Upon that magic sword, thine eye; 

For if it wounds us thus while sheath’d, 

When drawn, ’tis vain its edge to fly. 

* A wicked angel who is permitted to tempt mankind by teaching 
them magic; see the legend respecting him in Sale’s Koran, page 13. 
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How canst thou doom me, cruel fair, 
Plung’d in the hell* of scorn to groan ? 
No idol e’er this heart could share, 

This heart has worshipp’d thee alone. 


* The poet here alludes to the punishments denounced in the 
Koran against those who worship a plurality of Gods : ££ their couch 
shall be in hell, and oyer them shall be coverings of fire.” Sur. 2. 
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XLVIII. 

THE INCONSISTENT. 

TO A LADY, UPON HER REFUSAL OF A PRESENT OF MELONS, 
AND HER REJECTION OF THE ADDRESSES OP 
AN ADMIRER. 

w. es I sent you my Melons, you cried out with 
scorn, 

“ They ought to be heavy and wrinkled and yellow:” 
When I offer’d myself, whom those graces adorn. 
You flouted, and call’d me an ugly, old fellow. 
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XLIX. 


ON THE 

CAPTURE OF JERUSALEM, 

IN THE FIRST CRUSADE. 

BY 

ALMODHAFER ALABIWERDY. 


THE capture of Jerusalem took place in the 49 Qdyear of the 
Hejra, A. D. 1099 - This event is too well known to render it 
necessary to be dwelt upon. 

For many ages the wars of the crusades were the favourite 
topics of history, amongst the Latins, the Greeks, and the Orien¬ 
tals; and consequently they are described with more precision than 
any other transactions at the same distance of time. Of these 
writers, the last are undoubtedly entitled to the greatest degree of 
credit, both on account of their advantages with respect to local 
knowledge, and their superiority in general erudition. 

The world has already been made acquainted with some of the 
Eastern Historians; many more, however, remain unpublished, 
even in our own libraries at Oxford and Cambridge, which, would, 
no doubt, still farther elucidate the occurrences of that active and 
tumultuous period. 

In looking over these authors, I have often thought, that from 
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the information they contain, added to what is already in our pos¬ 
session, an account of the Crusades might be compiled, which would 
not be unacceptable to the public. 

Such a work, if properly executed, must throw considerable 
light upon the history of manners, and the progress of arts and 
civilization,during the middle ages; and could not but beinterest- 
ing, if it tended to develops more fully a subject, which for so 
many centuries engaged the principal attention of mankind, from 
the borders of China to the Atlantic ocean; and of which the con¬ 
sequences are still discernible in almost every nation upon the 
globe. 

Alabiwerdy, who composed these verses, was a native of Kho- 
rassan; he died A. H. 507 . 


From our distended eyeballs flow 
A mingled stream of tears and blood ; 
No care we feel, nor wish we know, 
But who shall pour the largest flood. 

But what defence can tears afford ? 
What aid supply in this dread hour ? 
When kindled by the sparkling sword 
War’s raging flames the land devour. 

No more let sleep’s seductive charms 
Upon your torpid souls be shed; 

A crash like this, such dire alarms, 
Might burst the slumbers of the dead. 
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Think where your dear companions lie— 
Survey their fate, and hear their woes— 

How some thro’ trackless deserts fly, 

Some in the vulture’s maw repose; 

While some more wretched still, must bear 
The tauntings of a Christian’s tongue— 

Hear this—and blush ye not to wear 
The silken robe of peace so long ? 

Remember what ensanguin’d showers 
The Syrian plains with crimson dyed, 

And think how many blooming flowers 
In Syrian forts their beauties hide. 

Arabian youths ! In such a cause 
Can ye the voice of glory slight ? 

Warriors of Persia ! Can ye pause. 

Or fear to mingle in the fight? 

If neither piety nor shame 

Your breasts can warm, your souls can move. 

Let emulation’s bursting flame 

Wake you to vengeance and to love. 
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L. 


TO 

A LADY, 


WHO ACCUSED HEK LOVEK OF FLATTERY. 


N o, Abla, no—when Selim tells 
Of many an unknown grace that dwells 
In Abla’s face and mien, 

When he describes the sense refin’d, 

That lights thine eye, and fills thy mind, 
By thee alone unseen. 

’Tis not that drunk with love he sees 
Ideal charms which only please 
Thro’ passion’s partial veil, 

’Tis not that flattery’s glozing tongue 
Hath basely fram’d an idle song, 

But truth that breath’d the tale. 

Thine eyes unaided ne’er could trace 

Each opening charm, each varied grace, 

I 
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That round thy person plays; 

Some must remain conceal’d from thee, 
For Selim’s watchful eye to see, 

For Selim’s tongue to praise. 

One polish’d mirror can declare 
That eye so bright, that face so fair, 
That cheek which shames the rose ; 
But how thy mantle waves behind, 

How float thy tresses on the wind, 
Another only shews. 
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LI. 


AN 

EPIGRAM 

UPON ABOU ALCHAIR SELAMU, 

AN EGYPTIAN PHYSICIAN, 

BY 

GEORGE, 

A PHYSICIAN OF ANTIOCH. 

W ho ever has recourse to thee 
Can hope for health no more, 

He’s launch’d into perdition’s sea, 

A sea without a shore. 

Where’er admission thou canst gain, 
Where’er thy phyz can pierce, 

At once the Doctor they retain, 

The mourners and the hearse. 
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LII. 


ON 

A LITTLE MAN WITH A VERY LARGE 
BEARD, 

BY 

ISAAC BEN KHALIF. 

How can tliy chin that burden bear? 

Is it all gravity to shock ? 

Is it to make the people stare ? 

And be thyself a laughing stock ? 

When I behold thy little feet 
After thy beard obsequious run, 

I always fancy that I meet 
Some father followed by his son. 

A man like thee scarce e’er appear’d— 

A beard like thine—where shall we find it ? 
Surely thou cherishest thy beard 
In hopes to hide thyself behind it. 
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LIII. 

LAMIAT ALAJEM, 

A POEM, 

BY 

MAUID EDDIN ALHASSAN ABOU ISMAEL 
ALTOGRAI. 


ABOU ISMAEL was a native of Ispahan. He devoted him¬ 
self to the service of the Seljuk Sultans of Persia, and enjoyed the 
confidence of Malec Shah, and his son and grandson Mohammed 
and Massoud, by the last of whom he was raised to the dignity of 
vizir. 

Massoud, however, was not long in a condition to afford Abou 
Ismael any protection,for being attacked by his brother Mahmoud, 
he was defeated, and driven from Mousel, and upon the fall of his 
master, the vizir was seized, and thrown into prison, and at length 
in the year 515 sentenced to be put to death. 

This poem seems to have been composed in the interval of time 
between the flight of Massoud and the imprisonment of Abou 
Ismael; at least it breathes such sentiments as we might expect to 
proceed from a man in a similar situation. 

The scene lies in the desert, where the poet is supposed to be 
travelling along with a caravan. The tim# is midnight, and while 
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he is kept awake by his sorrows, his fellow-travellers are slumber¬ 
ing around him. 

The author opens the poem with a panegyric upon his oxen 
integrity, and the magnanimity he has shewn under various mis¬ 
fortunes ; these he is proceeding to recount, when he seems suddenly 
struck with the sight of a friend lying asleep at some distancefrom 
him—The poet adjures this friend to arise, and accompany him in 
an enterprise, the object of which was to visit a lady, whose habita¬ 
tion was in the neighbourhood—Fired with the idea of his mistress, 
he breaks forth into a description of the happiness of those who 
are admitted to her society, and resolves that nothing shall divert 
him from his purpose—His friend, however, appearing unmoved by 
his solicitations, he at length gives up his intention in despair, and 
after many bitter invectives against cowardice and sloth, returns 
to the subject of his misfortunes, and concludes the poem with an 
ardent exhortation to mistrust mankind, and in every contingence 
to rely solely upon our own prudence and fortitude. 

Such is the analysis of the Lamiat Alajem, a composition which 
has obtained more general approbation than almost any poem 
extant in the East; it is celebrated by the historians, commented 
upon by the critics, and quoted by the people; I have therefore 
given it entire from the edition of Dr. Pococke, 

The extreme popularity of this production is a striking proof of 
the decay of all true taste amongst the Orientals; it were other¬ 
wise impossible that they could prefer the laboured conceits and 
tinsel ornaments of Abou Ismael to the simplicity of the bards of 
Yemen, and the elegance of the poets of Bagdad. 
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N o kind supporting hand I meet, 

But Fortitude shall stay my feet; 

No borrow’d splendors round me shine, 
But Virtue’s lustre all is mine ; 

A Fame unsullied still I boast, 

Obscur’d, conceal’d, but never lost— 
The same bright orb that led the day 
Pours from the west his mellow’d ray. 

Zaura, farewell! No more I see 
Within thy walls, a home for me; 
Deserted, spurn’d, aside I’m toss’d, 

As an old sword whose scabbard’s lost: 
Around thy walls I seek in vain 
Some bosom that will soothe my pain— 
No friend is near to breathe relief, 

Or brother to partake my grief. 

For many a melancholy day 
Thro’ desert vales I’ve wound my way; 
The faithful beast, whose back I press, 
In groans laments her lord’s distress ; 

In every quiv’ring of my spear 
A sympathetic sigh I hear; 
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The camel bending with his load, 

And struggling thro’ the thorny road, 

’Midst the fatigues that bear him down. 

In Hassan’s woes forgets his own; 

Yet cruel friends my wand’rings chide, 

My sufferings slight, my toils deride. 

Once wealth, I own, engross’d each thought. 
There was a moment when I sought 
The glitt’ring stores Ambition claims 
To feed the wants his fancy frames; 

But now ’tis past—the changing day 
Has snatch’d my high-built hopes away. 

And bade this wish my labours close. 

Give me not riches, but repose. 

’Tis he—that mien my friend declares. 

That stature, like the lance hg bears ; 

I see that breast which ne’er contain’d' 

A thought by fear or folly stain’d, 

Whose powers can every change obey, 

In business grave, in trifles gay, 

And, form’d each varying taste to please. 

Can mingle dignity with ease. 

What, tho’, with magic influence, sleep. 
O’er every closing eyelid creep : 
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Tho’ drunk with its oblivious wine 
Our comrades on their bales recline. 

My Selim’s trance I sure can break— 
Selim, ’tis I, ’tis I who speak. 

Dangers on every side impend, 

And sleep’st thou, careless of thy friend ? 
Thou sleep’st while every star from high, 
Beholds me with a wakeful eye, 

Thou changest, ere the changeful night 
Hath streak’d her fleeting robe with white. 

’Tis love that hurries me along— 

I’m deaf to fear’s repressive song— 

The rocks of Idham I’ll ascend, 

Tho’ adverse darts each path defend, 

And hostile sabres glitter there, 

To guard the tresses of the fair. 

Come, Selim, let us pierce the grove, 
While night befriends, to seek my love. 
The clouds of fragrance as they rise 
Shall mark the place where Ab la lies. 
Around her tent my jealous foes, 

Like lions, spread their watchful rows; 
Amidst their bands, her bow’r appears 
Embosom’d in a wood of spears, 
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A wood still nourish’d by tKe dews, 

Which smiles, and softest looks diffuse. 

Thrice happy youths ! who midst yon shades 
Sweet converse hold with Idham’s maids, 
What bliss, to view them gild the hours, 

And brighten wit and fancy’s powers, 

While every foible they disclose 
New transport gives, new graces shews. 

’Tis theirs to raise with conscious art 
Th eflames of love in every heart ; 

’Tis yours to raise with festive glee 
Th e flames of hospitality: 

Smit by their glances lovers lie. 

And helpless sink, and hopeless die; 

While slain by you the stately steed 
To crown the feast is doom’d to bleed, 

To crown the feast, where copious flows 
The sparkling juice that soothes your woes, 
That lulls each care and heals each wound, 

As the enliv’ning bowl goes round. 

Amidst those vales my eager feet 
Shall trace my Abba’s dear retreat, 

A gale of health may hover there, 

To breathe some solace to my care. 
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I fear not love-—I bless the dart 
Sent in a glance to pierce the heart: 
With willing breast the sword I hail 
That wounds me thro’ an half-clos’d veil 
Tho’ lions howling round the shade, 

My footsteps haunt, my walks invade, 
No fears shall drive me from the grove, 
If Abla listen to my love. 

Ah, Selim ! shall the spells of ease 
Thy friendship chain, thine ardor freeze 
Wilt thou enchanted thus, decline 
Each gen’rous thought, each bold design 
Then far from men some cell prepare, 

Or build a mansion in the air— 

But yield to us, ambition’s tide, 

Who fearless on its waves can ride; 
Enough for thee if thou receive 
The scatter’d spray the billows leave. 

Contempt and want the wretch await 
Who slumbers in an abject state— 

’Midst rushing crouds, by toil and pain 
The meed of Honour we must gain ; 

At Honour’s call, the camel hastes 
Thro’ trackless wilds and dreary wastes, 
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Till, in the glorious race she find 
The fleetest coursers left behind : 

By toils like these alone, he cries, 

Th’ adventurous youths to greatness rise ; 
If bloated indolence were fame, 

And pompous ease our noblest aim, 

The orb that regulates the day 
Would ne’er from Aries’ mansion stray. 

I’ve bent at Fortune’s shrine too long— 
Too oft she heard my suppliant tongue— 
Too oft has mock’d my idle prayers, 

While fools and knaves engross’d her cares, 
Awake for them, asleep to me, 

Heedless of worth she scorn’d each plea. 

Ah ! had her eyes, more just survey’d 
The diff’rent claims which each display’d. 
Those eyes from partial fondness free 
Had slept to them, and wak’d for me. 

But ’midst my sorrows and my toils 
Hope ever sooth’d my breast with smiles; 
Her hand remov’d each gathering ill, 

And op’d life’s closing prospects still. 

Yet spite of all her friendly art 

The specious scene ne’er gain’d my heart; 
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I lov’d it not altho’ the day 

Met my approach, and cheer’d my way; 

I loath it now the hours retreat, 

And fly me with reverted feet. 

My soul from every tarnish free 

May boldly vaunt her purity, 

But ah, how keen, however bright, 

The sabre glitter to the sight, 

Its splendor’s lost, its polish vain, 

\ 

Till some bold hand the steel sustain. 

Why have my days been stretch’d by fate, 
To see the vile and vitious great, 

While I, who led the race so long, 

Am last and meanest of the throng ? 

Ah, why has death so long delay’d . 

To wrap me in his friendly shade, 

Left me to wander thus alone, 

When all my heart held dear is gone! 

But let me check these fretful sighs— 
Well may the base above me rise, 

When yonder planets as they run 
Mount in the sky above the sun. 

Resign’d I bow to Fate’s decree, 

Nor hope his laws will change for me; 
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Each shifting scene, each varying hour, 
But proves the ruthless tyrant’s power. 

, But tho’ with ills unnumber’d curst, 
We owe to faithless man the worst; 

For man can smile with specious art, 

And plant a dagger in the heart. 

He only’s fitted for the strife 
Which fills the boist’rous paths of life, 
Who as he treads the crouded scenes 
Upon no kindred bosom leans. 

Too long my foolish heart had deem’d 
Mankind as virtuous as they seem’d; 

The spell is broke, their faults are bare, 
And now I see them as they are; 

Truth from each tainted breast has flown, 
And falsehood marks them all her own. 
Incredulous I listen now 
To every tongue, and every vow, 

For still there yawns a gulph between 
Those honied words, and what they mean 
With honest pride elate, I see 
The sons of falsehood shrink from me, 

As from the right line’s even way 
The biass’d curves deflecting stray— 

But what avails it to complain ? 

With souls like theirs reproof is vain ; 
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If honour e’er such bosoms share, 

The sabre’s point must fix it there. 

But why exhaust life’s vapid bowl, 

And suck the dregs with sorrow foul, 
When long ere this my youth has drain’d 
Whatever zest the cup contain’d ? 

Why should we mount upon the wave, 
And ocean’s yawning horrors brave. 
When we may swallow from the flask 
Whate’er the wants of mortals ask ? 

Contentment’s realms no fears invade, 
No cares annoy, no sorrows shade, 

There plac’d secure, in peace we rest, 
Nor aught demand to make us blest. 
While pleasure’s gay fantastic bower, 

The splendid pageant of an hour, 

Like yonder meteor in the skies, 

Flits with a breath no more to rise. 

As thro’ life’s various walks we’re led, 
May prudence hover o’er our head ! 

May she our words, our actions guide, 
Our faults correct our secrets hide ! 

May she, where’er our footsteps stray, 
Direct our paths, and clear the way ! 
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Till, every scene of tumult past, 

She bring us to repose at last, 

Teach us to love that peaceful shore, 
And roam thro’ folly’s wilds no more 
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LIV. 

TO YOUTH, 


BY 

EBN ALRABIA, 

IN HIS OLD AGE. 


Yes, youth, thou’rt fled, and I am left. 
Like yonder desolated bower, 

By winter’s ruthless hand bereft 
Of every leaf and every flower. 

With heaving heart and streaming eyes 
I woo’d thee to prolong thy stay, 

But vain were all my tears and sighs. 
Thou only fled’st more fast away. 

Yet tho’ thou fled’st away so fast, 

I can recall thee if I will; 

For I can talk of what is past. 

And while I talk, enjoy thee still, 

K 
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LV. 

ON LOVE, 


BY 

ABOU ALY, 

THE MATHEMATICIAN. 


ABOU ALY flourished in Egypt about the year 530, and was 
equally celebrated as a mathematician and as a poet. 

In the following odd composition he seems to have united these 
two discordant characters. 


I never knew a sprightly fair 
That was not dear to me, 

And freely I my heart could share, 
With every one I see. 

It is not this or that alone 
On whom my choice would fall, 

I do not more incline to one 
Than I incline to all. 
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The circle’s bounding line are they, 
Its center is my heart, 

My ready love the equal ray 
That flows to every part. 
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LVI. 

A 

REMONSTRANCE WITH A DRUNKARD, 

BY 

YAH IA BEN SALAMET. 


THIS author was a native of Syria, and died at Miafarakir 
in the year of the Ilejra 553, 


As drench’d in wine, the other night, 
Zeid from the banquet sallied, 

Thus I reprov’d his drunken plight, 
Thus he my prudence rallied ; 

“ In bev’rage so impure and vile, 

How canst thou thus delight?”— 

“ My cups,” he answer’d with a smile, 
“ Are generous and bright 
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“ Beware those dang’rous draughts,” I cried, 
“ With love the goblet flows”— 

“ And curst is he,” the youth replied, 

“ Who hatred only knows.” 

“ Those cups too soon with sickness fraught 
Thy stomach shall deplore”— 

“ Then soon,” he cried, “ the noxious draught 
And all its ills are o’er.” 

“ Rash youth, thy guilty joys resign”— 

“ I will,” at length he said, 

“ I vow I’ll bid adieu to wine 
As soon as I am dead.” 
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LVII. 

VERSES 


ADDRESSED BY THE KHALIPH ALMOKTAFI LIAMKILLAH TO 
A LADY, WHO PRETENDED A PASSION FOR HIM IN HIS 
OLD AGE. 


ALMOKTAFI was the thirty-first Khaliph of the house of 
Abbas, and the only one who possessed any real authority since 
the reign of Radki. 

He was raised to the throne of the Khaliphs, upon the depo¬ 
sition of his nephew, by the influence, or rather appointment of the 
Seljuk Sultan Massoud. During the lifetime of his patron, 
Almoktafi continued, like his predecessors, in humble subjection to 
the will of the Sultan; but upon the death of Massoud he asserted 
his independence, and, after a short struggle, remained sole master 
of the city of Bagdad and the province of Mesopotamia. He 
died A. H. 555, having presided over the Khaliphat twenty-four 
years. 

While the Khaliphs remained in a slate of humiliation and 
dependence, they were either too much depressed to employ them¬ 
selves in literature, or what is more probable, were too insignificant 
to have their employment attended to. 

No compositions, at least by any of the Commanders of the 
Faithful, between the time of Radhi and Almoktafi are handed 
down to us; it is even asserted by Abulfeda that Radhi was the 
last of the Abassides who attempted poetry; but the following 
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verses (preserved by an anonymous historian of Syria, whose work 
is in tht public library at Cambridge) prove that this assertion is 
not entirely accurate, and that Almoktafi, together with the power 
of the ancient Khaliphs, seems to have been ambitious of acquiring 
also some portion of their poetical reputation. 


Th o’ such unbounded love you swear, 
’Tis only art I see; 

Can I believe that one so fair 
Should ever doat on me ? 

Say that you hate, and freely shew 
That age displeases youth; 

And I may love you when I know 
That you can tell the truth. 
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LVIII. 


ON 

PROCRASTINATION, 

BY 

HEBAT ALLAH IBN ALTALMITH. 


ABOUT the close of the sixth century of the Mohammedan 
ara, there lived in the East three physicians, almost equally cele¬ 
brated for their abilities. They were all surnamed Hebat Allah, 
[i. e. the gift of God ] and each professed a different religion, one 
being a Christian, one a Mohammedan, and the other a Jew. The 
first of these, the author of the following composition, was a native 
of Bagdad, and considered by his countrymen as the greatest 
ornament of the place. Nor, if we may credit the character given 
of him by Abulfaraj, does their opinion of his merit seem to have 
been over-rated: for according to this author (t the elegance of his 
manners equalled his learning, and the sweetness of his disposition 
was only exceeded by the sublimity of his genius.” 

Ibn Altalmith was a favourite with all the princes who flou¬ 
rished at Bagdad during his time, but with Almoktafi he lived 
as a friend; the Khaliph could never suffer a week to pass without 
an interview with Ibn Altalmith, and the philosopher at every 
visit was received with fresh demonstrations of his sovereign's 
affection. 
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Notwithstanding these honours, and the many temporal advan¬ 
tages which he doubtless might have obtained by becoming a pro¬ 
selyte to Mohammedanism, Ibn Altalmith continued till his death 
a sincere adherent to Christianity: and in such abhorrence did he 
hold any change of religion from interested motives, that when 
his friend Hebat Allah, the Jezeish physician, professed himself a 
convert to Tslamism, Ibn Altalmith refused to hear the reasons 
which he attempted to allege in excuse for his conversion, and re¬ 
proached him in the following terms; “ Like your fathers you 
have been a long time wandering in the desert, and when you come 
out, like them you are at a greater distance from your journey’s 
end than before.” 

Ibn Altalmith died in the 560 th year of the Myra, at the 
advanced age of one hundred. His dying words are preserved by 
Abulfaraj, and prove, at least, that his vivacity teas unimpaired 
to the last. Ibn Altalmith, says the historian, zeas expiring 
when his son approached his bed, and inquired “ If there was any 
thing he wished for ? ” Upon which the old man in a faint voice 
exclaimed, “ 1 only wish that I could wish for any thing” 


Youth is a drunken noisy hour, 
With every folly fraught; 

But man, by age’s chast’ning power, 
Is sober’d into thought. 

Then we resolve our faults to shun, 
And shape our course anew; 

But ere the wise reform’s begun 
Life closes on our view. 
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The travellers thus who wildly roam, 

Or heedlessly delay, 

Are left, when they should reach their home, 
Benighted on the way. 
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LIX. 


ON THE. 

EARLY DEATH OF ABOU ALHASSAN ALY, 

SON TO THE KHALIPH ALNASSAR LEDIN ALLAH, 

BY 

CAMAL EDDIN BEN ALNABIT. 


ALNASSAR LEDIN ALLAH was the thirty-fourth 
Abasside Khaliph, and the last excepting three who enjoyed this 
splendid title, which was finally abolished by the Tartars in the 
year 656. 

The young man whose death is here lamented was Alnassar’s 
favourite son, and intended successor; and if his character, as 
represented in history, be just, he well deserved the preference his 
father entertained for him ; for he seems to have possessed every 
virtue and accomplishment which could endear a son or adorn a 
prince. 

Upon the death of Abou Aly, the Khaliph was inconsolable-, 
he could think only of the loss he had sustained, and his sole re¬ 
maining pleasure was to resort perpetually to the tomb of his son, 
where he shut himself up, and abandoned himself to the most extra¬ 
vagant expressions of sorrow. Nor were the inhabitants of 
Bagdad less affected with the death of the young prince: there was 
scarce a house in the city, we are told by an historian, which did 
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not resound with lamentation, nor a countenance that was not 
depressed by grief. 

Alnassar died A. H. 622, having survived his son ten years. 
This production of Carnal Eddin’s is rather a collection of 
epigrams to illustrate the same idea, viz. that the most valuable 
things are the most transitory, than a connected composition: the 
several thoughts, however, have novelty to recommend them , and 
they are not destitute of poetical merit. 


Soon hast thou run the race of life, 

Nor could our tears thy speed controul—* 

Still in the courser’s gen’rous strife 
The best* will soonest reach the goal. 

As Death upon his hand turns o’er 
The difFrent gems the world displays, 

He seizes first to swell his store 
The brightest jewel he surveys. 

* Literally the outrunner of the outrunners: The Arabians are so 
extremely accurate in every thing which respects their horses, that 
they have invented appropriate names, in order to distinguish the 
several competitors in a horse-race, according to their respective 
merits. Thus, instead of designing the horses as we do, the first, the 
second, the third, See. they call the foremost the outrunner , the second 
the backpresser, the third the tranquillizer, &c. These names, as far 
as to the eleventh, are given by Tanrizi, in his commentary upon the 
Hamasa. 
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Thy name, by every breath convey’d, 
Stretch’d o’er the globe its boundless flight 
Alas ! in eve the length’ning shade 
But lengthens to be lost in night! 

If gracious Allah bade thee close 
Thy youthful eyes so soon on day, 

’Tis that he readiest welcomes those 
Who love him best and best obey. 
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LX. 

THE INTERVIEW, 


A 

SONG IN THE RHYTHM' OF THE ORIGINAL, 
WITH THE MUSIC ANNEXED. 


THE music to this little air was written down by a friend, from, 
the singing of David 'Zamir, a native of Bagdad, who resided 
with the translator for some time at Cambridge, and to whose 
assistance he is principally indebted fcfczmy knowledge he may 
have acquired in Oriental literature. 

The Arabic is printed in the manner Zamir wrote it, with long 
vowels in the place of vowel points, by which he meant to mark the 
syllables where the principal emphasis was tp be laid. 


Darkness dos’d around, loud the tempest drove. 
When thro’ yonder glen I saw my lover rove, 
Dearest youth ! 

Soon he reach’d our cot weary, wet, and cold, 

But warmth, wine, and I, to cheer his spirits strove. 
Dearest youth ! 




Cc^.05 
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How my love, cried I, durst thou hither stray 
Thro’ the gloom, nor fear the ghosts that haunt the 
Dearest youth ! [grove ? 

In this heart, said he, fear no seat can find, 

When each thought is fill’d alone with thee and love, 
Dearest maid ! 
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